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A GREAT HELP TO BRAIN-WORKERS. 


THE COMPOUND PHOSPHORUS PILLS, 


Prepared by H. & T. KIRBY & CO., 
CONTAIN QUININE, IRON, NUX VOMICA 


AND 
FREE PHOSPHORUS. 
In this combination Phosphorus is the MOST POWERFUL RESTORATIVE KNOWN 
FOR WANT OF NERVE POWER AND MENTAL DEPRESSION. 
In cases of breakdown from overwork its effect is most remarkable. Taken for a few weeks it RESTORES 
NERVE POWER and BUS{NESS OAPACITY after months of enforced abstention from work induced by 
LOSS of ENERGY and MENTAL DEPRESSION. It is a VALUABLE NUTRITIVE TONIO FOR ALL 


BRAIN-WORKERS. 
In Bottles, 3/-, 5/-, and 10/-. The 10/- size will suffice for a course extending over 4 or 5 weeks. 


May be had of all Chemists, or post free direct from 
H. & T. KIRBY & CO., Ltd., 14 Newman Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 


KIRBY’S SAL MINERALIS. 


The Best Saline Aperient. 
MORE EFFICACIOUS than THE IMPORTED WATERS. 
REMOVES URIC ACID and all Blood Impurities. 
CURES SUPPRESSED COUT, Headache, Indigestion. 
»  DESPONDENCY; Eczema, Acne, and other Skin Disfigurements, 
REDUCES CORPULENCY AND KEEPS THE BODY IN HEALTH. 
In Boxes, 1/-, 1/9, and 2/6. In Bottles for Export, 2/6. 
May be had of all Chemists, or post free 1/2, 2/-, and 2/9, direct from 
H. & T. KIRBY & CoO., Ltd.,1a4 Newman Street, Oxford Street, London, W. 




















The Best Motor. The Human Body. 
The Best FUEL. HOVIS Bread. 














Tongman's Maguzine Ziterary und General Adbertiser. 


ALL APPLICATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS AND BILLS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO 
Messrs. LONGMANS & 0o., 39 PATERNOSTER Row, Lonpon, E.0. 


READ FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK. ) 


Ask your Chemist for a FREE copy, or one will be sent POST FREE on apgieation by letter 
or post card. Direct—ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, - 


Do not let your Child Die. Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis. 
senaingy Cetioen's Fewsess revent Sepvetctons. 4 


PENNING S” ca neaas 
7 LUNG HEALERS 
E CHILDREN'S POWDERS ~ 





THE BEST REMEDY TO CURE ALL 


For Children cutting their teeth. To prevent Con- 
= vitor 8 > Coughs, Colds, Asthmas, &c. 


Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, 
= a - injurows to ey at yy lid. and 2s. 9d. (great = Sent post free for 15 stamps. Direct to A. FENNINGS, 
saving), with full directions. Sent post free for 1 a West Cowes, I.W. x 
s stamps. Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, I.W. @} The largest size Boxes, 2s. 9d. (85 stamps, t free) 
READ FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER'S BOOK, which © contain three times the quantity of the small boxes. 
contains valuable hints on Feeding, Teethin; Weaning, READ FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY's Doctor. Sent = ao 
Sleeping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a FREE copy. free, 13 stamps. Direct A. FENNINGS, West Cowes, 1.W. © 


satiiasac = Sold in Boxes at 1s. 1}d. and 2s. 9d., with “directions. 
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MESSRS, LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


MEMOIRS OF BARON LEJEUNE 


Aide-de-Camp to Marshals Berthier, Davout, and Oudinot. 
Translated and Edited from the Original French by Mrs. ARTHUR BELL (N. D’Anvers), 


With an Introduction by Major-General MAURICE, C.B. 


GRAPHIC.— There was almost no form of experience in the career of a soldier under Napoleon which this 
extraordinary and wonderful creature did not see. In reading these memoirs of a life so chequered and of expe- 
riences so rich in drama, in variety, in strange situations, one is constantly tempted to think of what the elder 
Dumas would have made of such an opulent story.’ 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—‘ Alive with human interest. Lejeune had adventures behind which the imagi- 
nation of the novelist limps lamely. . . . He was for ever seeking the bubble promotion at the cannon’s mouth. 
His memoirs are thrilling from the first page to the last. For the excellent translation, and for the able intro- 
duction by General Maurice, we have only words of commendation.’ 





THIRD EDITION. 


Pickle the Spy; or, The Incognito of Prince 


CHARLES. By ANDREW LANG. With 6 Portraits, 8vo. 18s. 


TIMES.—‘ In this brilliant study of the betrayal and extinction of Jacobitism, Mr. Andrew Lang has triumph, 
antly solved a mystery which once baffled all Europe.’ 

ATHEN2#ZUM.— Mr. Lang has unmasked a dead traitor, who has lain unsuspected in his Highland grave for 
close upon seven score years. It was right it should be done, and he has done it well.’ 

MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.— “ Pickle the Spy” will be one of the books by which the general reader may 
remember the year 1897.’ 


Vita Medica: Chapters of Medical Life and 


Work. By Sir BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON, M.D.LL.D. F.R.S. 8vo. 16s. 
DAILY NEWS.—‘ A fascinating book.’ 
STANDARD.— Marked by all the fluency and lucidity of style which made Sir Benjamin Richardson so 
popular an expounder of medical teachings.’ 
TIMES.—‘ An admirable picture of the character of the writer, displaying not only his geniality and 
kindliness, his unwearied industry and his never-failing enthusiasm.’ 


Contributions to the Science of Mythology 


By the Right Hon. Professor MAX MULLER, K.M. Member of the Frenc institute, 
2 vols, 8vo. 32s. 


A History of the Papac cy from the Great 


Schism to eA Sack of Rome (1378-1527 P By M. CREIGHTON, D.D. Oxon. and Camb. 
Lord Bishop of London. New and Cheaper Edition. In 6 Monthly volumes. Vols. 
I. and II. crown 8vo. 6s. [Now ready. 


ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.— Those who heard little of Dr. Creighton’s merits as an historian till he became 
a bishop will be well advised to read this work; while those who knew it already may value it the more for the 
rise of its author in the ecclesiastical world,’ 


The Annual Charities Register and Digest 


for 1897: being a Classified Register of Charities in or available for the Metropolis, 
together with a Digest of Information respecting the Legal, Voluntary, and other 
Means for the Prevention and Relief of Distress and the Improvement of the Condi- 
tion of the Poor. With an Introduction by C. 8. Locu, Secretary to the Council of 
the Charity Organisation Society, London, and an Elaborate Index. 8vo, 4s. 


Aristotle and the Earlier Peripatetics: being a 


Translation from Zeller’s ‘ Philosophy of the Greeks.’ By B. F.C. CosTELLOE, M.A. 
and J. H. MUIRHEAD, M.A. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 24s. 


TIMES,.—‘ All serious students of Greek philosophy will welcome this translation of a work which belongs to 
the first rank of Aristotelian literature.’ 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & O0O., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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MR, MURRAY'S PUBLICATIONS, SEASON 1896-97, 





BIOGRAPHY AND MEMOIRS. 


NOTES FROM A DIARY, 1851-1872. Kept by the Right Hon. Sir Mount- 


STUART E. G. Grant Durr, G.C.S.1., sometime Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, Governor of 
Madras, 1881-6. 2 vols, crown 8vo. 18s. 


THE UNPUBLISHED WORKS OF EDWARD GIBBON. Including Six 
Autobiographies, Oorrespondence, &c. Printed Verbatim from MSS, in the possession of the Earl of 
Sheffield. With a Preface by the EARL OF SHEFFIELD. With Portraits, 3 vols. 8vo. 368. 


Vol. L—The Six Autobiographies. Edited by Jonny Murray. 12s, 
Vol. Il.—Gibbon’s Private Letters to his Father, his Stepmother, Lord Sheffield, and 
Others, from 1735 to 1794, Edited with Notes, &c., by ROWLAND E, PROTHERO. 24s. 
LORD BOWEN. A/Biographical Sketch. With Selections from his Unpublished 
Poems. By Sir HENRY STEWART CUNNINGHAM, K.0.1.E. With Portrait, fep, 4to. 10s. 6d. 
A MEMOIR OF THE LATE SIR JOHN DRUMMOND HAY, P.C., K.C.B., 


G.C.M.G., sometime Minister at the Court of Morocco. Based on his Journals aud Correspondence, With 
a Preface by General Sir FRANCIS DE WINTON, K.C.M.G. With Portrait and Ilustrations, 8vo. 76s. 


THE LETTERS OF FREDERIC, LORD BLACHFORD, Under-Secretary 
of State for the Colonies, 1868-1871. Edited by GkoRGE EDEN MARINDIN. With Portraits, 8vo. 16s. 
OUR SEVEN HOMES: Autobiographical Reminiscences of the late Mrs. RUNDLE 

CHARLES, Author of ‘The Schénberg-Cotta Family.” With Portraits, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE LIFE OF BRIAN HODGSON. By Sir WitiiAm W. Hunter, K.C.S.1, 
With Portraits, 8vo. 14s. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF SAMUEL BUTLER, D.D. (Head-Master of 
Shrewsbury School, 1798-1836, and afterwards Bishop of Lichfield), By his Grandson, SAMUEL BUTLER, 
Author of‘ Erewhon’ &c. With Portraits, 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE. 


RUNNING THE BLOCKADE: a Personal Narrative of Adventures, Risks, and 
Escapes during the American Civil War. By THoma+ . TAyLoR. With an Introduction by JULIAN 
CoRBETT, Illustrations by R. T. PrircHETT, and Maps. Second Edition, Orown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

THE JAPANESE ALPS: an Account of Climbing and Exploration in the unfamiliar 
Mountain Regions of Japan. By the Rev. WALTER WeEsTON, M.A., F.S.A., Member of the Alpine Olub ; 
late British Chaplain, Kobe, Japan. With Maps and Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 21s. 


THE HEART OF A CONTINENT: a Narrative of Travels in Manchuria, the 
Desert of Gold, the Pamirs, &c. From 1884-1894. By Captain FranK YOUNGHUSBAND, ©.1.E,, Indian 
Staff Corps, Gold Medallist Royal Geographical Society. Fourth Edition, with Maps and Illustrations, 


Medium 8vo. 21s. 
CENERAL LITERATURE. 
COMMON THOUGHTS ON SERIOUS SUBJECTS. Addresses to the Elder 


Students of the Rajkumar College, Kattywar. By the late CHESTER MACNAGHTEN, M.A, Edi 
with an Introductory Memoir, by RoBpERT WHITELAW, Master at Rugby School. With Portrait and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 9s, 


A NEW POEM BY AN ANONYMOUS WRITER. 
THE WATCH SONG OF HEABANE. THE WITNESS. A Poem. Based 
on the Traditions of the Early History of the World. Royal 8vo. 20s. 6d. 


SOPHOCLES. The Seven Plays in English Verse. By the Rev. LEwis CAMPBELL, 
M.A., LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Greek in the University of St. Andrews, and Hon. Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. New Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo, 10s. Gd. 


THE NAVY AND THE NATION. By James R. THURSFIELD, M.A., and 
Lieut.-Colonel Sir GEorGE SYDENHAM CLARKE, R.E., K.C.M.G., F.R.S. With Maps, 8vo. 74s. 


THE DEFENCE OF THE EMPIRE; or, the Protection of British Ships, Ports, 
and Commerce. A Selection from Letters and Speeches of Henry Howarp MoLyNEevx, FourTu 
EARL oF CARNALVON. Edited by Licut.-Col. Sir GzonGz SynENHAM CLARKE, R.E., K.C.M.G, With Map, 


crown 8vo,. 58. 
HISTORY AND CEOCRAPHY. 

HERODOTUS. The Text of Canon RAWLINSON’s Translation. With the Notes, 
Abridged for the Use of Students. By A, J. Grant,M.A., of King’s College ; Professor of History, Yorkshire 
College, Leeds ; Author of ‘Greece in the Age of Pericles,’ With Maps and Plans, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 128, 

EUROPE IN THE MIDDLE AGE. By Otiver J. THAtcuHeER, Ph.D., and 
FERDINAND ScHWILL, Ph.D. With Maps and Plans, crown 8vo. 9s. 

THE DAWN OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY: a History of Travel and Geo- 
graphical Science from the Conversion of the Roman Empire to 900 A.b., with an Account of the Achieve- 


ments and Writings ot the Early Christian, Arab, and Chinese Students and Explorers. By C. RAymMonD 
BEAZLEY, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. With Maps, 8vo. 18s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO’S LIST. 


Letters from Constantinople. 


By Mrs. MAx MULLER. With 12 Views of Constantinople and the neighbourhood. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 
DAILY TELEGRAPH.— There has been no account of the beauties and wonders of Constantinople issued for 
years past that can claim to be more worthy of public acceptation than these chatty and amusing letters.’ 
COUNTRY LIFE.— Since Lord Dufferin’s “ Letters from High Latitudes,” no book of easy travel has been 
written in epistolary form which can be compared with Mrs. Max Miiller’s “ Letters from Constantinople.”’’ 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—* The book is excellent reading, and the chapter by Professor Max Miiller on 
“The Prophet,” giving Mahomet’s view of Christianity, is, of course, exceedingly interesting.’ 


The Church of the Sixth Century: Six 


Chapters in Ecclesiastical History. By WILLIAM HOLDEN HutTToN, B.D. Fellow 
and Tutor of St. John’s College, Oxford. With 11 Illustrations of Churches &c. in 
Constantinople. Crown 8vo. 


The Stapeltons of Yorkshire: being the His- 


tory of an English Family from very Early Times. By H.E. CHETWYND-STAPYLTON, 
Author of ‘ The Chetwynds of Ingestre.’ With 55 Illustrations. 8vo. 14s, 


Essays. 
By GEORGE JOHN RoMANES, M.A. LL.D. F.R.S. Edited by C. LLoyD MorGAN, 
Principal of University College, Bristol. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


OonTENTS :—Primitive Natural History—The Darwinian Theory of Instinct—Man and Brute—Mind in Men 
and Animals—Origin of Human Faculty—Mental Differences between Men and Women—What is the Object of 
Life ?—Recreation—Hypnotism—Hydrophobia and the Muzzling Order. 


Stray Thoughts for Mothers and Teachers. 


Ry Lucy H. M. SoutssBy, Head Mistress of Oxford High School. New and Enlarged 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


OonTENTS :—The Religious Side of Secular Teaching—Home Education of Girls from 14 to 17 (List of Poetry 
to learn by heart; List of Books to read aloud ; List of Books for Elder Sisters)—A Missing Link—Plain Living 
and High Thinking—The Salic Law—Mothers and Teachers; or, Division of Labour—Home Rule; or, Daughters 
ot To-day—Mothers and Day Schools—Early Religious Education—School Work—The Teachingjot History (List 
of Historical Novels)—‘ We've got no Work to do! ’—Wanted : Moral Training— For their Sakes.’ 


NEW ROMANCE BY MR. WILLIAM MORRIS. 


The Well at the World’s End: a Tale. 


By WILLIAM Morris, Author of ‘ The Earthly Paradise.’ 2 vols. 8vo. 28s. 


The Princess Désirée: a Romance. 


By CLEMENTINA BLACK. With 8 Illustrations by JoHN WILLIAMSON. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


DAILY MAIL.—‘ A very clear and graceful story. . . . An optimistic love story which is full of that generous, 
free-hearted romance that one delights in on winter evenings when the worries of the world are set aside.’ 





THE SILVER LIBRARY.—New Volumes. 
The Divorce of Catherine of The People of the Mist. 


Aragon. By JAMES A. FrRouDE. New By H. RipgeR HAGGARD. New Edition. 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. With 16 Illustrations, Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
The Jewel of Ynys Galon: Our Place among Infinities: a 
being a hitherto unprinted Chapter in Series of Essays contrasting our Little 
the History of the Sea Rovers. By Abode in Space and time with the 
OWEN RHOSCOMYL. With 12 Illustra- Infinities around us. By RICHARD A. 
tions. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. Proctor. New Edition. Cr. 8vo. 3s.6d. 





{LONGMABE, GREEN, & 00., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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BOHN’S LIBRARIES 


760 Volumes at $s. 6d. or 58, cach, with a few exceptions. 


“The seven hundred and forty-eight volames of which the set consists form a collection of literature which, 
for general usefulness and convenience, is quite unequalled; and in their new form this convenience is decidedly 
increased.”— National Ubserver. 

“ Megsrs. Bell are determined to do more than maintain the reputation of ‘ Bohn's Libraries.’”"—Guardian. 

*‘The Imprint of Bohn’s Standard Library is a guarantee of good editing.” —Critic (N.Y.). 


A SELECTION OF 
Addison’s Works. 6 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
Antonius (Marcus Aurelius). Translated 
by GrorGE Lona. 383s. 6 
Ariosto’s Orlando Wariees. Translated by 
W.S. Rosk. 2 vols. 5s. each. 7 
Bacon’s Bssays and Historical Works. 
3s. 6d. Essays, 1s. and 1s. 6d. Novum 
—— and Advancement of Learn- 


Boethius? Consolation of Philosophy,&c.5s. 
Bohn’s Dictionary of Poetical Quotations. 


Boswell’s Life of Johnson, Narien. 6 vols. 
3s. 6d. each. 

Brand’s Popular Antiquities. 3 vols. 5s. each. 

Brink (B. Ten) Early nglish Literature. 

8 vols. 3s. 6d. each 

Brink (B. Ten) Five Lectures on Shake- 
speare. Translated by JULIA FRANKLIN. 3s, 6d. 

Browne’s (Sir Thomas) Works. 3 vols. 
3s. 6d. each. 

Burke’s Works and Speeches. 8 vols. 3s. 6d. ea. 

Durten's Anatomy of Melancholy. Edited 
her A. R. SHILLETO, M.A. 3 vols. 3s. 6d, each, 

Cell nis. ficoaten, Roscoe. 3s. 6d. each. 

Cervantes’ Frsaplary Novels. 3s. 6d. 

Cervantes’ Don Quixote. Motrevx’s Transla- 
tion revised. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. 

Cervantes’ Galatea, 3s. 6d. 

Clark’s Heraldry. Puancut. 5s. 

Ooleeidee's Prose Works, ASHE. 6 vols. 


Comte’s Positive Philosophy, with an Intro- 
duction by FREDERIC HARRISON. 3 vols. 5s. each. 
Cooper's Biographical Dictionary. 2 vols. 


Dante. Translated by Rev. H. F. Oary. 3. 6d. 

Dante. Translated by I. O, Wricat. Flaxman's 
Illustrations. 5s. 

Dante’s Inferno. Italian Text and Translation 
by Dr. CARLYLE. 5s. 

Dante’s Purgatorio. Italian Text and Transla- 
tion by W.S. DUGDALE. 5s. 

De Commines’ Memoirs. Translated by A. R. 
ScoBLeE. 2 vols. 3s, 6d. eac! 

Defoe's oven an and Sficsstlencous Works. 

8. 
Dodd’s Ep ~ 
Draper’s istory of ‘the Intellectual 
velopment of Europe. 2 vols. 5s. eac 

Dunlop’s History of Fiction. 2 ~4 5s. each. 

Bmerson’s Works. 3 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
pictetus, ated by Grorcre Lone, 5a. 

Peete Costume England. Dion, 
2 vols. 5s. each. 

Gesta Romanorum, Translated by SwAN and 
Hooper. 5s. 

Goethe’s Works and Correspondence. By 
Various Translators. 16 vols. 3s. 

Goldsmith’s Works. 5 vols. a. 04. a 

Grimm’s Gammer Grethel, Translated by 
E. Tayior. 3s. 6d. 

Grimm’s Household Dp Translated by 
Mrs. Hunt. 2 vols, 3s. 6d. 

Handbooks of Athletic Roeute. 8 vols, 


Handbook oft. s Gard and Table Games. 

Hardwick's History of the Thirty-nine 

Hawthorne’s Novels and Tales. 38 vols. 

Haslitt's _ ae and Essays. 7 vols. 
3s. 6d. each. 


Heston’s H ” 
nl of Painting. Cosmo 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE 


STANDARD BOOKS. 

| Hegel’s Philosophy of History. Translated 
by J.SIBpReg. 5s. 

Henfrey’s English Coins. Krary. 6s, 

Hooper’s Waterloo. 33s. 6d, 

i Complete Works. 


J ameson’s (Mrs.) ) , s Heroines. 
Johnson’s Lives of the Poets, Narizr. 3 vols. 
3s. 6d. each. 


Josephus. Wuuston’s Translation. Revised by 
Rev. A. R. SHILLETO. 5 vols. 3s. 6d. eac' 
Jukes-Browne’s Handbook of Ph sical 
Geology. 7s.6d. Handbook of Histori- 
cal Geology. 6s. The Building of the 
British Isles. 7s. 6d. 
——s thay of Pure Peeacon. Translated 
M. KIKLEJOHN, 6s, 
Kent's Prolegomena, &c. Translated by E. 
BEeLForT Bax. 5s. 
Lessing's Dramatic Works. Translated by 
EST BELL. 2 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
Lessing's 8 , Leckoon. Dramatic Notes, &c. 
ted by E.O. BEASLEY and HELEN ZIMMERN, 


Lowndes’ Bibliographer’s Manual. 6 vols. 
8. CAC: 
Mastineau’s History of England, 1800-15. 


Mostincen's} History of the Peace, 1816-46. 

vols. 3s 

Michelet’s French Revolution. Translated 
by O. Cocks, 3s, 6d 

Mignet’s French Revolution. 3s. 6d. 

Molitec’s Dramatic Works. Translated by 
C.H. WALL. 8 vols. 3s. 

Montagu’s(Lady M.W. cacund ete. 
WHARNCLIFFE and Moy THOMAS. 2 vols. 5s. each. 

Monteigne’s Essays. W. C. Hazurr. 3 vols. 


Montesquieu’s Spirit of Laws. NuGeEnt’s 
—_ Revised by J. V. PRICHARD. 2 vols. 


motiey's3 History of the Rise of the Dutch 
ublic, with a Biographical Introduction 

2 Hencunt D. Oonway. 8 vols. 3s. 6d, each. 
Hor ue faves ¢ of the Norths. Jxssopr. 


Father Prout’s , 5s. 

Racine’s Tragedies. Translated by R. B. Bos- 
WELL. 2 vols. 3s, 6d. each, 

Ranke’s History of the Popes. Translated by 
E. Foster. 8 vols, 3s, 6d. each 

Schiller’s Works. By Various Translators. 
7 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 

Schopenhauer’s Essays. Selected and Trans- 

ted by EH, Betrort Bax. 5s. 

Smoliett’ s Works. 4 vols. [Illustrated by 
GrorGe OrvIKsHANK. Vol. I. Roderick 
Random; Vols. Il. and III. Peregrine 
Pickle: Vol. IV. Humphrey Clinker. 


8. 6d. eac 
Spinoas’s¢ Chiet Works. Translated by R. H. M, 
ELwss. 2 vols. 5s. each. 
Stegaten’s Chess- fagess Handbook. 5:. 
Chess Praxis. hess Player’s Com. 
onion. Ss. Chess Tournament of 
4. 

Strickland’s | ueens of Bngland, 6 vols. 
Mary Queen of Scots, 2 vols. 
naan Tudor and Stuart Princesses, 5s. 
Vasari’s Lives of the Painters, Translated 

by Mrs. Fostza. 6 vols, 8s. 6d. each. 





Young's Travels in France, 1787-89. 
M, BeTaaM-EpWARps. 3s. 6d. 


SENT ON APPLICATION. 





London: GEORGE BELL & SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 








THE SILVER LIBRARY. 


Crown 8vo. 8s. 6d. each Volume. 
s. d. | Froude’s(J.A. )ThomasOarlyle: 


Arnold’s (Sir Edwin) Seas and 
Lands. With 71 Illustrations 


~eeer « sch a 


B he cw. ) Economic Stu- 


Bagehot’s(W. Literary Studies. 
With Portrait. 3 vols, each 
Baker’s (Sir 8. W.) Hight a 
in Ceylon. With 6 Illustrations 
Baker’s (Sir 8. W.) Rifle and 
Hound in a. With 6 
Illustrations ss 
Baring-Gould’s (Rev. 8. ) Curious 
Myths of the Middle Ages... 
Baring-Gould’s (Rev. 8.) Origin 
and Development of Reli- 
gious Belief. 2 vols. each 
Becker’s (Prof.) Gallus; or, 
Roman Scenes in the Time of 
Augustus, Illustrated 
Becker’s (Prof.) Charicles ; oe, 
Illustrations of the Private Life of 
the Ancient Greeks, Illustrated 
— (J. T.) The Ruined Cities 
f Mashonaland. With 117 
aitestions eee eve 
Brassey’ 8 (Lady) A Voyage in 
the ‘Sunbeam.’ With 66 Illus- 
trations ° 
Clodd’s (H.) Story ‘of Creation : 
a Plain Account of Evolution. 
With 77 Illustrations lei 
Conybeare (Rev. W. J.) and 
Howson’s (Very Rev. J. 8.) 
Life and Epistles of St. "Batu. 
With 46 Illustrations ive 
Dougall’s cL.) Beggars All: 
Novel 
Doyle’s (A. " Conan) “Micah 
Clarke: a Tale of Monmouth’s 
Rebellion, With 10 Illustrations 
Doyle’s(A. Conan) The Captain 
of the Polestar, and eat Tales 
Doyle’s (A. Conan) The Refu- 
gees: a Tale of the oe Eger 
With 25 Illustrations 
Froude’s (J. A.) The History 
of England, from the Fall of 
Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. 12 vols. each 
Froude’s (J. A.) Short Studies 
on Great Subjects. 4 vols. each 
Froude’s (J. A.) The Divorce of 
Oatherine of Aragon ‘ 
Froude’s (J. A.) Ceosar : a Sketch 
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The Chevalier d’ Auriae.’ 


By 8. Levert Yeats, 
AvutHor or ‘THe Honour of SAvELtt.’ 


CHAPTER IX. 


THE MASTER-GENERAL. 


N the labyrinth of natrow streets, crooked roads, and blind alleys 
behind the Palais de Justice, where the houses are so crowded 
that they seem to climb one over the other in their efforts to 
reach higher and higher in their search for air, is a small street 
called the Rue des Deux Mondes. It had this advantage—that it 
was wider than most of the other roads in that part of Paris, and 
opened out abruptly on to the river face, vefy nearly opposite the 
upper portion of the Pont Neuf, then under course of construction 
but not to be finished for some years later. At the corner of the 
street and overlooking the river, the Pont Neuf, the Passeur aux 
Vaches, with a glimpse of the Quai Malaquais and the mansions of 
the Faubourg St. Germain, was a house of moderate size kept and 
owned by a Maitre Pantin, who was engaged nominally in some 
legal business in the courts of the city. I say nominally, because 
he was in reality an agent of the Huguenot party, who, having 
contributed so largely to help the King to his own, were in reward 
restricted from the public exercise of their religion to a radius of 
thirty miles beyond Paris. This restriction did not, however, 
apply to Madame Catherine, the Kivig’s sister, now the Duchesse de 
Bar, and a few of the great nobles such as Bouillon, de Guiche, 
' Copyright 1896 by 8. Levett Yeats. 
VOL. XXIX. NO, CLXXIV. KK 
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de Pangeas, and one or two others, who had declined to follow the 
King’s example and see the error of their religious ways, and who 
when in the capital were allowed to attend the princess’ daily 
préche in the Louvre, a thing which exasperated all Paris, and 
induced Monseigneur the Archbishop de Gondy to make public 
protest to the King, and to come back very downcast with a carrot 
for his cabbage. _ 

It was this house of Maitre Pantin, it will be remembered, 
that had been recommended to me as a lodging by Palin, who told 
me of the owner’s occupation, and when I demurred on account of 
my religious convictions, the Huguenot pointed out that I had to 
do things in Paris which required a safe retreat, and that he could 
vouch for the honesty and discretion of Pantin. I admitted that 
his arguments were reasonable, and resolved to take advantage of 
his recommendation. 

We rode into Paris by the St. Germain’s gate, and I was 
immediately struck by the aspect of gloom that the city wore. 
Most of the shops were indeed open, but there appeared to be no 
business doing, and instead of men hurrying backwards and for- 
wards, the streets were filled with groups of people evidently 
engaged in discussing some affair of the utmost moment, Every 
third or fourth man wore a black scarf over his right arm, and the 
bells of the churches were tolling dismally for the dead. From 
St. Germain des Prés, from St. Séverin, from the airy spire of Ste. 
Chapelle, they called out mournfully, and above them all, drown- 
ing the distant voices of St. Germain l’Auxerrois, St. Jacques de 
la Boucherie, St. Antoine, and others less known to fame, pealed 
out the solemn notes of the Bourdon of Notre Dame. 

Near the Pré-aux-Clercs, hundreds of long-robed students were 
assembled, and the windows of many of the great houses, including 
the Logis de Nevers, were hung with black. It was strange to see 
Paris, always so bright and gay, with this solemn air upon it. No 
notice was taken of us as we rode on, the knots of people merely 
moving aside to let us pass, and answering Jacques’s cheerful 
‘ good-day’ with a silent inclination of the head or a chill indif- 
ference. 

‘ Pardieu, monsieur,’ exclaimed Jacques, as we turned up the 
Rue de la Harpe, hard by the Hotel de Cluny, ‘one would think 
the King himself was dead, these gentry pull such long faces.’ 
My servant’s chance observation sent a sudden shock through me. 
What if Henry were dead! What if I had got only one thread of 
the plot that was weaving at Anet? I did not answer Jacques ; 
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but observing a Capuchin priest advancing in my direction, I 
reined in Couronne, and, giving him the day, asked what it was 
that had befallen the city. He looked up at me in a slight sur- 
prise, and then, observing my travel-stained appearance, replied : 

‘I see you are a stranger, sir; but have you not heard the 
news—it should have gone far by this ?’ 

‘I have not, as you see—but what is it? Surely the King is 
not dead ?’ 

‘God forbid,’ he answered, ‘ no, not the King; but she who in 
a few weeks would have been Queen of France.’ 

‘The Duchesse de Beaufort ?’ 

* Exactly.’ 

‘I knew that ; but you don’t mean to say that the city is in 
mourning for the mistress of the King ?’ 

He looked at me straight in the face, and stroked his white 
beard thoughtfully. He was a tall, a very tall, thin man, and his 
eyes, of the clearest blue, seemed to lighten with a strange light. 

‘No, my son, not for the mistress of the King, as you call her, 
but for the open hand and the generous heart, for the kindly soul 
that never turned from suffering or from sorrow, for Magdalen 
bountiful, and, let us hope, Magdalen repentant.’ 

‘ But , 

‘Adieu, my son—think of what I have said. Is your own 
heart so pure that you can afford to cast a stone at the dead? 
And without waiting for a further answer he went onwards. I 
turned and watched the tall, slim figure as it moved through the 
crowd, the people making way for him on every side as if he were 
a prince of the Church. 

But though he was slowly passing out of sight, he had left 
words behind him that were at their work. This was the woman 
whom I had openly reviled as fallen and beyond the pale—had I 
any right to cast stones? For a moment I was iost in myself, 
when Jacques’s voice cut into my thoughts. 

‘That must have been a cardinal at least, monsieur, though 
he does not look like the Cardinal du Perron, whom we heard 
preach at Rheims—I will ask,’ and he inquired who the Capuchin 
was, of a man who had just come up. 

‘That is the Pére Ange, monsieur,’ was the answer, and the 
man went on, leaving Jacques’s thanks in the air, 

The Pére Ange. The name brought back a host of recollections 
to me as I shook up Couronne’s reins and headed her towards the 


Pont St. Michel. I saw myself a boy again in the suite of Joyeuse, 
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and remembered with what awe I used to gaze on the brilliant 
de Bouchage, his brother, who was a frequent visitor at Orleans. 
His splendid attire, his courtly air, the great deeds he had done 
were in all men’s mouths. We youngsters, who saw him at a 
respectful distance, aped the cut of his cloak, the tilt of his 
sword, the cock of his plumed hat. If we only knew how he made 
love, we would have tried to do so in like manner; but for this 
each one of us had to find out a way of his own. 

All at once it was rumoured that the chevalier had vanished, 
disappeared mysteriously, and that every trace of him was lost. 
There were men who whispered of the Chatelet, or, worse still, the 
Bastille ; others who said the Seine was very deep near the mills by 
the Pont aux Meuniers; others who put together the sudden 
retreat from the court of the brilliant but infamous Madame de 
Sauves, the Rose of Guise, with the disappearance of de Bouchage, 
and shook their heads and winked knowingly. They were all wrong. 
Gradually the truth came out, and it became known that the 
polished courtier, the great soldier, and the splendid cavalier had 
thrown away the world as one would fling aside an old cloak, and 
buried himself in a cloister. 

It was a ten days’ wonder; then other things happened, and 
perhaps not one in ten thousand remembered, in the saintly Pére 
Ange, the once fiery prince of the house of Joyeuse. 

I have mentioned this because of his reproof to me. Day by 
day my education was progressing, and I began to recognise that 
my virtue was pitiless, that I was too ready to judge harshly of 
others, Pére Ange’s reproof was a lesson I meant to profit by; 
and now—to the abode of Maitre Pantin. 

Palin’s directions were clear, and after crossing the Pont St. 
Michel, a wooden bridge, we kept to the south of Ste. Chapelle, 
and then, after many a twist and turn, found ourselves in the Rue 
des Deux Mondes, before the doors of Pantin’s house. 

The master himself answered my knock and stood in the door- 
way, a small, wizened figure, looking at us cautiously from grey 
eyes, shadowed by bushy white brows. 

‘Good-day, monsieur—what is it I can do for you ?’ 

‘You are Maitre Pantin?’ 

‘ At your service.’ 

‘ And I am the Chevalier d’Auriac. I have come to Paris from 
Bidache on business, and need a lodging. Maitre Palin has 
recommended me to you.’ 

‘Enough, monsieur le chevalier. My friend Palin's name is 
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sufficient, and I have need of clients, for the house is empty. If 
Monsieur’s servant will lead the horses through that lane there, he 
will find an entrance to the stables—and will Monsieur step in 
and take a seat while I summon my wife—Annette! Annette !’ 

I limped in and sat down, escorted by expressions of compas- 
sion from Pantin, who mingled these with shouts for Annette. In 
a little time Madame Pantin appeared, and never have I seen so 
great a resemblance between husband and wife as between these 
two. There was the same small, shrivelled figure, the same clear- 
cut features, the same white eyebrows standing prominently out 
over the same grey eyes—their height, walk, and tone of voice 
even, was almost the same. Madame, however, had an eye to 
business, which her husband, although I understood him to be a 
notary, had not discovered to me, and whilst he went off to see, 
as he said, to the arrangements for the horses, Madame Annette 
struck a bargain with me for my lodging, which I closed with at 
once, as I was in sufficient funds to be a little extravagant. This 
matter being arranged by my instant agreement to her terms, she 
showed me to my rooms, which were on the second floor, and 
commanded a good view of the river face ; and, pocketing a week’s 
rental in advance, the old lady retired, after recommending me to 
an ordinary where the food was excellent and the Frontignac 
old. 

I spent the remainder of the day doing nothing, going forth 
but to sup quietly at the Two Ecus, which I found fully upheld 
the good name Madame Pantin had given it, and returning early 
to my rooms. 

Sitting in an easy chair at a window overlooking the Seine, I 
lost myself for a while in a dreamland of reverie. Let it be re- 
membered that I was a man of action, who had been awakened by 
the love he bore for a woman to a sense of his own unfitness, and 
it will be realised how difficult it was for me to look into myself. 
I tried to tick off my failings in my mind, and found they were 
hydra-headed. There were some that I alone could not combat, 
and I hated myself for my want of moral strength. I had groped 
towards religion for aid, to the faith of my fathers ; but there were 
doctrines and canons there that I could not reconcile with my 
inward conscience. I could not believe all I was asked to take on 
trust, and I felt I was insensibly turning towards the simpler 
faith of the Huguenot. But here, again, I was in troublous 
waters. I had got over the sinful pride that prevented me from 
approaching my God in humbleness, but I found that prayer, 
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though it gave momentary relief, did not give permanent strength 
to resist, and a sort of spiritual despair fell upon me. Along with 
this was an unalterable longing to be near the woman I loved, to 
feel her presence about me, to know that she loved me as I loved 
her, and, in short, I would rather go ten times up to a battery of 
guns than feel over again the desolation and agony of spirit that 
was on me then. So I spent an hour or so in a state of hopeless 
mental confusion, and at last I cut it short by pulling myself up 
abruptly. Win or lose, I would follow the dictates of my con- 
science. If I could, I would win the woman I loved, and with 
God’s help and her aid lead such a life as would bring us both to 
Him when we died. It was a quick, unspoken prayer that went 
up from me, and it brought back in a moment its comfort. 

Jacques’s coming into the room at this juncture was a relief. 
He lit the tall candles that stood in the grotesque bronze holders 
that projected from the wall, and then, drawing the curtains, 
inquired if I needed his services further that night. 

‘I don’t think so, Jacques—but stay !’ 

‘ Monsieur.’ 

* How do we stand ?’ 

‘Oh, well enough, monsieur. Better really than for a long 
time. We have three horses and their equipment—although one 
of Monsieur’s pistols is broken—and a full hundred and fifty 
crowns.’ 

‘A perfect fortune—are you sure of the crowns ?’ 

‘As I am of being here, monsieur.’ 

‘ Well, then, there is something I want you to do, and attend 
with both ears,’ “ 

‘ Monsieur.’ 

‘I want you to take the two horses we got at Evreux and fifty 
crowns, and go back to Ezy. Keep ten crowns for yourself and 
give forty to the smith and his daughter, and take them with you 
to Auriac. The forester’s lodge is vacant—let them live there, or, 
if they like, there is room enough in the chateau. I will give you 
a letter to Bozon. He wants help, and these people will be of 
service to him. After you have done this, sell one of the horses— 
you may keep the proceeds, and come back to me. If I am not 
here you will get certain news of me, and can easily find me out 
—you follow ?’ 

‘ Exactly.’ 


‘Then when will you be prepared to start ?’ 
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‘As soon as Monsieur le Chevalier is suited with another man 
as faithful as I,’ 

‘Eh!’ 

‘ Sangdiew ! monsieur, I shall never forget what pere Michel 
and the old steward Bozon said when I came home last without 
you. I believe if I were to do so again the good curé would ex- 
communicate me, and Maitre Bozon would have me flung into the 
bay to follow. If I were to go back and leave you alone in Paris 
anything might happen. No! no! My fathers have served 
Auriac for two hundred years, and it shall never be said that 
Jacques Bisson left the last of the old race to die alone—never!’ 

‘My friend, you are mad—who the devil talks of dying ?’ 

‘Monsieur, I am not such a fool as perhaps I look. Do I not 
understand that Monsieur has an affair in hand which has more to 
do with a rapier thana ribbon? If not, why the night ride, why 
the broken pistol, and the blood-stained saddle of Couronne? If 
Monsieur had come to Paris in the ordinary way, we would have 
been at court, fluttering it as gaily as the rest, and cocking our 
bonnets with the best of them—instead of hiding here like a fox 
in his lair.’ 

‘You are complimentary ; but it is to help me I want. you to 
do this.’ 

‘The best help Monsieur can have is a true sword at his elbow 
—Monsieur will excuse me, but I will not go,’ and, angry as his 
tone was, there were tears in the honest fellow’s eyes. Of course 
I could have dismissed the man; but I knew him too well not to 
know that nothing short of killing him would rid me of him. 
Again I was more than touched by his fidelity. Nevertheless, I 
was determined to carry out my project of making up to Marie in 
some way for the death of Nicholas, and resolved to temporise 
with Jacques. There was no one else to send, and it would have 
to be my stout-hearted knave; but the business was to get him 
to go. 

‘Very well, Jacques ; but remember, if I get other temporary 
help that you approve of you will have to go.’ 

‘In that case, monsieur, it is different.’ 

‘Then it must be your business to see to this, and now good 
night.’ 

‘Good night, monsieur,’ and he took himself off. 

I had made up my mind to lay my information before Sully. 
That he was in Paris I knew, having obtained the information 
from Pantin, and it was my intention to repair the next day to 
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the Hotel de Béthune, and tell the Minister all. The night was 
one of those in which sleep would not come, not because the place 
was a strange one—I was too old a campaigner to lose rest be- 
cause the same feather pillow was not under my head every night— 
but because my thoughts kept me awake. What these were I 
have already described, and they were in force sufficient to banish 
all sleep until the small hours were well on, and I at last dropped 
off, with the solemn notes of the Bourdon ringing in my ears. 

It was about ten o’clock the next morning that I mounted 
Couronne, and, followed by Jacques, well armed, took my way 
towards the Hotel de Béthune. We found the Barillierie 
thronged with people on their way to St. Denis to witness the 
burial of Madame de Beaufort, and the Pont au Change was so 
crowded that we had to wait there for a full half-hour. At last 
we got across the bridge, on which in their eagerness for gain the 
money-changers had fixed their stalls, and pushed and struggled 
and fought over their business on each side of the narrow track 
they left for the public. Finally, we passed the grey walls of the 
Grand Chatelet, and turning to our right, past St. Jacques, the 
Place de Gréve, and the Hotel de Ville, got into the Rue St. 
Antoine by a side street that ran from St. Gervais to the Baudets. 
Here we found the main street almost deserted, all Paris having 
crowded to the funeral, and a quarter-mile or so brought us to the 
gates of the Hotel de Béthune. 

Sully had just received the Master-Generalship of the Ord- 
nance, and at his door was a guard of the regiment of La Ferte. 
I knew the blue uniforms with the white sashes well, and they 
had fought like fiends at Fontaine Francaise and Ham. The 
officer on guard very civilly told me that the Minister did not 
receive that day, but on my insisting and pointing out that my 
business was of the utmost importance, he gave way with a shrug 
of his shoulders. ‘Goon, Monsieur le Chevalier, but I can tell 
you it is of no use; however, that is a business you must settle 
with Ivoy, the duke’s secretary.’ 

I thanked him, and, dismounting and flinging the reins to 
Jacques, passed up the courtyard and up the stone steps to the 
entrance door. Here I was met by the same statement, that 
Sully was unable to receive to-day; but, on my insisting, the 
secretary Ivoy appeared and asked me my name and business. 

‘I have given my name twice already, monsieur,’ I answered. 
‘I am the Chevalier d’Auriac, and as for my business it is of vital 
import, and is for Monseigneur’s ear alone—you will, therefore, 
excuse me if I decline to mention it to you,’ 
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Ivoy bowed. ‘It will come to me in its own good time, 
monsieur. Will you be seated? I will deliver your message to 
the duke; but I am afraid it will be of little use.’ 

‘I take the risk, Monsieur d’Ivoy.’ 

‘But not the rating, chevalier,’ and the secretary, with a half- 
smile on his face, went out and left me to myself. In a few 
minutes he returned. 

‘The duke will see you, monsieur—this way, please.’ 

‘Pardiew!’ I muttered to myself as I followed Ivoy, ‘he 
keeps as much state as if he were the chancellor himself. How- 
ever, I have a relish for Monseigneur’s soup.’ 

Ivoy led the way up a winding staircase of oak, so old that it 
was black as ebony, and polished as glass. At the end of this 
was a landing, where a couple of lackeys were lounging on a bench 
before a closed door. They sprang up at our approach, and Ivoy 
tapped gently at the door. 

‘Come in,’ was the answer, given in a cold voice, and the next 
moment we were in the room. 

‘ Monsieur le Chevalier d’Auriac,’ and Ivoy had presented me. 

Sully inclined his head frigidly to my bow, and then motioned 
to Ivoy to retire. When we were alone, he turned to me with a 
brief ‘ Well ?’ 

‘T have information of the utmost importance which I wish to 
lay before you.’ 

‘I hear that ten times a day from people. Will your story 
take long to tell ?’ 

‘That depends,’ 

‘Then be seated for a moment, whilst I write a note.’ 

I took the chair he pointed out, and he began to write rapidly. 
Whilst he was doing this I had a glance round the room. It was 
evidently the duke’s working cabinet, and it bore everywhere 
the marks of the prim exactness of its master’s character. There 
was no litter of papers on the table. The huge piles of correspon- 
dence on it were arranged neatly, one file above the other. All 
the books in the long shelves that lined the walls were numbered, 
the curtains were drawn back at exact angles to the curtain poles, 
the chairs were set squarely, there was not a thing out of place, 
not a speck of dust, not a blot on the brown leather writing-pad, 
on the polished walnut of the table before which Sully sat. On 
the wall opposite to him was a portrait of Madame de Sully. It 
was the only ornament in the room. The portrait itself showed 
a sprightly looking woman with a laughing eye, and she looked 
down on her lord and master from the painted canvas with a 
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merry smile on her slightly parted lips. As for the man himself, 
he sat squarely at his desk, writing rapidly with an even motion 
of his pen. He was plainly but richly dressed, without arms of 
any kind. His collar was ruffed in the English fashion, but worn 
with a droop, over which his long beard, now streaked with grey, 
fell almost to the middle of his breast. He was bald, and on each 
side of his high, wrinkled forehead there was a thin wisp of hair, 
brushed neatly back. His clear eyes looked out coldly, but not 
unkindly, from under the dark, arched eyebrows, and his short 
moustaches were carefully trimmed and twisted into two points 
that stuck out one on each side of his long straight nose. The mouth 
itself was small, and the lips were drawn together tightly, not, it 
seemed, naturally, but by a constant habit that had become second 
nature. It was as if there were two spirits in this man. Onea 
genial influence that was held in bonds by the other, a cold, 
calculating, intellectual essence. Such was Maximilian de 
Béthune, Marquis de Rosny and Duc de Sully. He was not 
yet nominally chief minister. But it was well known that he 
was in the King’s inmost secrets, and that there was no man who 
held more real power in the State than the Master-General of the 
Ordnance, As I finished my survey of him, he finished his 
despatch, and after folding and addressing it he turned it upside 
down and said to me: 

‘Now for your important news, monsieur. It must be very 
important to have brought yow here.’ 

‘I do not understand ?’ 

He looked at me, a keen inquiry in his glance. ‘ You do not 
understand ?’ he said. 

‘Indeed, no, monseigneur.’ 

‘Hum! You are either deeper than I take you to be, ora 
born fool. Look, you, are you not Alban de Breuil, Sieur d’Auriac, 
who was lately in arms in the service of Spain against France as a 
rebel and a traitor ?’ 

‘I was on the side of the League.’ 

‘ Monsieur, the League died at Ivry j 

‘ But not for us.’ 

He made an impatient gesture. ‘ We won’t discuss that. Are 
you not the man I refer to? Say yes or no.’ 

‘I am d’Auriac—there is no other of my name—but no more 
a rebel or traitor than Messieurs de Guise, de Mayenne, and 
others. The King’s Peace has pardoned us all. Why should I 
fear to come to you? I have come to do you a service, or rather 
the King a service.’ 
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‘Thank you. May I ask if you did not receive a warning at 
La Fére, and another at Bidache ?’ 

‘From M. d’Ayen—yes. Monseigneur, I refuse to believe 
what I heard.’ 

‘And yet your name heads a list of half a dozen whom the 
King’s Peace does not touch. One of my reasons for receiving 
you was to have you arrested.’ 

‘It is a high honour, all this bother about a poor gentleman 
of Normandy, when Guise, De Mayenne, Epernon, and others keep 
their skins whole.’ 

‘You have flown your hawk at too high a quarry, monsieur.’ 

‘ Then that painted ape, d’Ayen, told a true tale,’ I burst out 
in uncontrollable anger. ‘ Monseigneur, do what you will to me. 
Remember that you help to the eternal dishonour of the King.’ 

The words hit him, and the blood flushed darkly under the 
pale olive of the man’s cheek. 

‘Monsieur, you forget yourself.’ 

‘It is not I, but you who do so—you who forget that your 
name is Béthune. Yes, touch that bell. I make no resistance. 
I presume it will be the Chatelet ?’ 

His hand, half stretched towards the button of the call-bell 
before him, suddenly stayed itself. 

‘Were my temper as hasty as your tongue, monsieur, it would 
have been the Chatelet in half an hour.’ 

‘ Better that ’ I began, but he interrupted me with a quick 
wave of his hand. 

‘Monsieur d’Auriac, a time will come when you will have 
reason to regret the words you have used towards me. I do not 
mean regret them in the place you have mentioned, but in your 
heart. In this business the honour of Béthune as well as the 
honour of the King is at stake. Do you think I am likely to 
throw my hazard like an infant ?’ 

I was silent, but a dim ray of hope flickered up in my heart as 
I looked at the man before me, and felt, I know not why, in the 
glance of his eye, in the tone of the voice, in his very gestures, 
that here was one who had conquered himself, and who knew how 
to rule. 

‘ Now, sir,’ he went on, the animation in his tone dropping to 
a cold and frigid note, ‘ proceed with your tale.’ 

It was a thing easier ordered than done, but I managed it 
somehow, trying to be as brief as possible, without missing a 
point. Sully listened without a movement of his stern features, 
only his eyes seemed to harden like crystal as I spoke of Biron 
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and Zamet. When I told what I heard of the death of Madame 
de Beaufort, he turned his head to the open window and kept it 
thus until I ended. When he looked back again at me, however, 
there was not a trace of emotion in his features, and his voice was 
as cold and measured as ever as he asked : 

‘ And your reward for this news, chevalier ?’ 

‘Is not to be measured in pistoles, monseigneur.’ 

‘I see; and is this all?’ 

His tone chilled me. ‘It is all—no,’ and with a sudden 
thought, ‘ give me twenty men, and in a week I put the traitors 
in your hands.’ 

He fairly laughed out. ‘Corbewuf! Monsieur le chevalier, do 
you want to set France ablaze ?’ 

‘It seems, monseigneur, that the torch is held at Anet,’ I 
answered a little sulkily. 

‘But not lighted yet; leave the dealing with that to me. 
And, monsieur, the King is at Fontainebleau, and for a month 
nothing can be done. And see here, monsieur, I can do nothing 
for you; you follow. At the end of a month go and see the 
King. Tell him your story, and, if he believes you, claim your 
reward. I will go so far as to promise that you will be received.’ 

All the little hope I had begun to gather fluttered away at 
these words like a scrap of paper cast in the wind. ‘ Monseigneur,’ 
I said, and my voice sounded strangely even to my own ears, ‘in 
a month it will be too late.’ 

‘Leave that to me,’ he answered. ‘I have a reminder always 
before my eyes,’ and he pointed through the open window in the 
direction of a house that towered above the others surrounding it. 

‘I do not follow,’ I stammered. 

‘That is the Hotel de Zamet,’ he said grimly, and I thought I 
understood why he had turned to the window when I spoke of 
Madame de Beaufort’s death. 

I rose with a sigh I could barely repress: ‘Then there is 
nothing for me to do but to wait ?’ 

‘You will not lose by doing so.’ 

‘I thank you, monseigneur ; but there is one little favour I 
ask,’ 

‘And that is ?’ 

‘The King’s Peace until I see the King.’ 

‘You would be safer in the Chatelet, I assure you, but as you 
wish—stay, there is one thing. Not a word of your interview 
with me, even to the King.’ 
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My hopes rose again. ‘On my faith as a gentleman, I will 
not mention it.’ 

As I finished he struck his bell sharply twice, and Ivoy entered. 

‘Ivoy, do me the favour to conduct Monsieur d’Auriac to the 
gates yourself, and impress upon him the necessity of keeping to 
his lodging. The air of Paris out-of-doors is unhealthy at pre- 
sent. Good day, monsieur.’ 

Ivoy bowed, with a slight upraising of his eyebrows, and we 
passed out. Going down the stairway, he said to me with a 
smile: ‘I see you dine at home to-day, chevalier.’ 

‘At the Two Ecus,’ I answered, pretending not to understand 
his allusion, and he chuckled low to himself. At the gates I 
observed that the guards were doubled, and a whispered word 
passed between Ivoy and the officer in command. But of this 


also I took no notice, and, wishing them the day, rode back as I 
came. 





CHAPTER X. 
AN OLD FRIEND. 


I was not the man to neglect Sully’s warning, and, besides, 
there was an added reason for being careful of dark corners, 
as both Zamet and Lafin knew me, and were unlikely to lose any 
opportunity of doing me harm that might come their way. I 
could do nothing but wait and exercise patience until the month 
was over, and it was a hard enough task. Beyond my daily visits 
to my ordinary, I went nowhere and saw no one. I occasionally, 
of course, met my landlord and his wife, but few words passed 
between us, and Jacques had become marvellously taciturn, so 
that I was alone as if I were in a desert in that vast city, where 
the roar of the day’s traffic and the hum of voices seemed to 
vibrate through, and possess the stillest hours of the night. 
Doubtless there were men of my acquaintance in Paris, but I did 
not seek them, for the reasons already stated, and I lived as secluded 
a life as though I had taken the vows of a hermit. 

In the meantime I was more than anxious that Jacques should 
execute my plan in regard to Marie. That I felt was a debt of 
honour to myself; but though I tried the threat of dismissal, 
he refused to go point blank, and I was weak enough to allow him 
his way. It was one of the many instances in which my firmness 
of temper failed, but it is not possible for a man always td keep 
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his heart in a Milan corselet. I could not make out Siully’s 
reasons for his action. It seemed to me that he had got all my 
information out of me without pledging himself to anything in 
return, and that he held me as safely as a cat does a wounded 
mouse. To save my own skin by quitting Paris was a thought I 
can honestly aver that never came to me. It could not, with the 
all-pervading presence of my love for Madame. It was for her sake 
I was here, and for her sake I would go cheerfully to the block if it 
need be; but it would not be without a try to save her, and if the 
worst came to the worst I should let all France know the infamy 
of her King. The hero-worship I had in my heart for him had 
given place to a bitter hatred for the man who was using his 
power to drive a woman to ruin, and inflict upon me the most 
bitter sorrow. All this may sound foolish, but such was my frame 
of mind, and I was yet to know how great the man was whom I 
hated—but of that on another day. In the meantime there was 
no news from Bidache, and I was kept on the eross with anxiety 
lest some danger had befallen my dear one there. Anet was not 
three hours’ ride away, and at Anet was de Gomeron, unless 
indeed the conspirators had scattered, as was not at all unlikely, 
after the manner in which they had been discovered. My doubts 
in regard to Madame’s safety were set at rest about three weeks 
after my interview with Sully. One evening Pantin knocked at 
my door, and, on my bidding him enter, came in with many 
apologies for disturbing me. 

+ ‘ But, chevalier,’ he added, ‘I have news that Monsieur will no 
doubt be glad to hear.’ 

‘Then let me have it, Maitre Pantin, for good news has been a 
stranger to me for long.’ 

‘It is this, Our friend Palin arrives in Paris to-morrow or the 
day after.’ 

‘ And stays here ?’ 

‘No, for he comes in attendance on Madame de la Bidache, 
and will doubtless live at the Rue Varenne.’ 

I half turned for a moment to the window to hide the expres- 
sion of joy on my face I could not conceal otherwise. Were it 
daylight I might have been able to see the trees in the gardens of 
the Rue Varenne; but it was night, and the stars showed nothing 
beyond the white spectral outline of the Tour de Nesle beyond 
the Malaquais. 

‘ Indeed, I am glad to hear this,’ I said as I looked round once 
more; ‘ though Paris will be dull for Madame,’ 
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‘Not so, monsieur, for the King comes back to-morrow, and 
the gossips say that before another fortnight is out there will be 
another maitresse en titre at the Louvre. Ciel! How many of 
them there have been, from poor La Fosseuse to the D’Estrées !’ 

‘ Maitre Pantin, I forgot myself-—will you help yourself to the 
Frontignac ?’ 

‘A hundred thanks, monsieur le chevalier. Is there any 
message for Palin? Pouf! But I forget. What has a hand- 
some young spark like you got in common with an old grey- 
beard? You will be at court in a week; and they will all be 
there—bright-eyed D’Entragues, Mary of Guise, Charlotte de 
Givry, and ‘ 

‘Maitre Pantin, these details of the court do not interest me. 
Tell Palin I would see him as soon as he arrives. Ask him as a 
favour to come here. He said you were discreet , 

‘And I know that Monsieur le Chevalier is likewise.’ With 
a quick movement of the hand the short grey goatee that Pantin 
wore vanished from his chin, and there was before me not the face 
of the notary, but that of Annette. She laughed out at the 
amaze in my look, but quickly changed her tone. 

‘Maitre Palin said you were to be trusted utterly, monsieur, 
and you see I have done so. Your message will be safely deli- 
vered, and I promise he will see you. But have you no other?’ 

‘None,’ I answered, a little bitterly. 

‘I have, however, and it is this,’ and she placed in my hand a 
little packet. ‘Monsieur may open that at his leisure,’ and she 
turned as if to go. 

‘One moment—I do not understand. What is the meaning 
of this masquerade ?’ 

‘Only this, that my husband will appear to have been at the 
same time at the Quartier du Marais as well as the Faubourg St. 
Germain. I would add that Monsieur would be wise to keep 
indoors as he is doing. We have found out that the house is 
being watched. Good night, monsieur,’ and, with a nod of her 
wrinkled face, this strange woman vanished. 

I appeared in truth to be the sport of mystery, and it seemed 
as if one of those sudden gusts of anger to which I was subject 
was coming on me. I controlled myself with an effort, and with 
a turn of my fingers tore open the packet, and in it lay my lost 
knot of ribbon. For a moment the room swam round me, and I 
became as cold as ice. Then came the revulsion, and with 
trembling fingers I raised the token to my lips and kissed’ it a 
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hundred times. There were no written words with it; thete was 
nothing but this little worn bow! but it told a whole story to 
me. It had come down to me, that ribbon that Marescot said 
was hung too high for de Breuil of Auriac ; and God alone knows 
how I swore to guard it, and how my heart thanked him for his 
goodness tome. For ten long minutes I was in fairyland, and 
then I saw myself as I was, proscribed and poor, almost in the 
hands of powerful enemies, striving to fight an almost hopeless 
cause with nothing on my side and everything against me. Even 
were it otherwise, the rock of Auriac was too bare to link with 
the broad lands of Pelouse and Bidache, and, love her as I did, I 
could never hang my sword in my wife’s halls, It was impossible, 
utterly impossible. So I was tossed now one way, now another, 
nntil my mental agony was almost insupportable. 

The next day nothing would content me but that I must 
repair to the Rue Varenne, and, if possible, get a glimpse of 
Madame as she arrived. I left instructions that Palin should be 
asked to wait for me if he came during my absence; for my 
impatience was too great to admit of my staying in for him, I 
was not, however, in so great a hurry as to entirely neglect the 
warnings I had received, and dressed myself as simply as possible, 
removing the plumes from my hat, and wearing a stout buff coat 
under my long cloak. Thus altered I might be mistaken for a 
Huguenot, but hardly anyone would look for a former cavalier of 
the League in the solemnly dressed man who was strolling to the 
end of the Malaquais. There I took a boat and went by river 
the short distance that lay between me and the jetty at the Rue 
de Bac. At the jetty I disembarked, and went leisurely towards 
the Rue Varenne. As I was crossing the Rue Grenelle, hard by 
the Logis de Condé, a half-dozen gentlemen came trotting by and 
took up the road. I stopped to let them pass, and saw to my 
surprise that amongst them were my old comrades in arms, de 
Cosse-Brissac, Tavannes, and de Gie. I was about to wave my 
hand in greeting, when I recognised amongst them the sinister 
face of Lafin riding on the far side of me. Quick as thought I 
pretended to have dropped something, and bent down as if to 
search for it. The pace they were going at prevented any one of 
them, not even excepting Lafin, with his hawk’s eye, from recog- 
nising me; but it did not prevent Tavannes from turning in his 
saddle and flinging me a piece of silver with the gibe, ‘Go on all 
fours for that, maitre Huguenot.’ I kept my head low, and made 
a rush for the silver, whilst they rode off laughing, a laugh in 
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which I joined myself, though with different reasons. On reach- 
ing the Rue Varenne I had.no difficulty in finding the house I 
sought ; the arms on the entrance gate gave me this information ; 
and I saw that Madame had only just arrived, and had I been but 
a half-hour earlier I might have seen and even spoken with her. 
I hung about for some minutes on the chance of getting a glimpse 
of her, with no success ; then finding that my lounging backwards 
and forwards outside the gates was beginning to attract attention 
from the windows of a house opposite, I took myself off, feeling a 
little foolish at what I had done. 

I came back the way I went, and as I walked down the 
Malaquais met master Jacques taking an airing with two com- 
panions, In one of them I recognised Vallon, my old friend de 
Belin’s man ; the other I did not know, though he wore the sang- 
de-beuf livery of the Comte de Belin.. Having no particular 
interest in lackeys I paid him no further attention, though, could 
I but have seen into the future, it would have been a good deed 
to have killed him where he stood. 

On seeing me Vallon and Jacques both stopped, and I signalled 
to them to cross over the road to me, as I was anxious to hear 
news of Belin, who was an intimate friend. This they did, and 
on my inquiry Vallon informed me that Belin was at his hotel in 
the Rue de Bourdonnais, and the good fellow urged me to come 
there at once, saying that his master would never forgive him 
were he not to insist on my coming. I was truly glad to hear 
Belin was in Paris. He was a tried friend, whose assistance I 
could rely on in any emergency ; and, telling Vallon I would be 
at the Rue de Bourdonnais shortly, I went on to my lodging, 
followed by Jacques, leaving Vallon to go onwards with his 
companion. 

On coming home I found, as might be expected, that there 
was no sign of Palin, and, after waiting for him until the dinner 
hour, gave him up for the present and rode off to the Two Ecus ; 
and when my dinner, a very simple one, was finished, took my 
way to the Rue de Bourdonnais, this time mounted on Couronne, 
with Jacques, well armed, on the sorrel. 

The hotel of the Comte de Belin lay at the west end of the 
Rue de Bourdonnais, close to the small house wherein lived 
Madame de Montpensier of dreadful memory ; and on reaching it 
I found that it more than justified the description Belin had given 
of it to me, one day whilst we were idling in the trenches before 
Dourlens. It stood some way back from the road, and’ the 
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entrance to the courtyard was through a wonderfully worked iron 
gateway, a counterpart, though on a smaller scale, of the one at 
Anet. At each corner of the square building was a hanging 
turret, and from the look of the windows of one of these I guessed 
that my friend had taken up his quarters there. 

I was met by Vallon, who said he had informed his master of 
my coming ; and, telling a servant to hold my horse, he ushered me 
in, talking of a hundred things at once. I had not gone ten 
steps up the great stairway when Belin himself appeared, running 
down to meet me. ‘Croix Dieu!’ he burst out as we embraced. 
‘I thought you were with the saints, and that de Rone, you anda 
hundred others were free from all earthly troubles.’ 

‘Not yet, de Belin. I trust that time will be far distant.’ 

‘Amen! But you as good as buried yourself alive, at any rate.’ 

‘How so?’ 

‘Vallon tells me you have been a month in Paris, and you 
have never once been to the Rue de Bourdonnais until now. 
You might have known, man, that this house is as much yours as 
mine.’ 

‘My dear friend, there were reasons.’ 

He put a hand on each of my shoulders, looked at me in the 
face with kind eyes, and then laughed out. 

‘Reasons! Pardiew! I can hardly make you out. You 
have a face a half-toise in length, never a plume in your hat, and 
a general look of those hard-praying and, I will say, hard-fighting 
gentry who gave the King his own again.’ 

‘How loyal you have become !’ 

‘We were all wrong—the lot of us—and I own my mistake; 
but you—you have not turned Huguenot, have you?’ 

‘Not yet,’ I smiled ; ‘and is Madame de Belin in Paris ?’ 

‘ Diable !’ and he made a wry face. ‘Come up to my den, 
and I'll tell you everything. Vallon, you grinning ape, fetch a 
flask of our old Chambertin—I will show M. le Chevalier up 
myself.’ 

And linking me by the arm, he led me up the stairway, and 
along a noble corridor hung on each side with the richest tapestry, 
until we reached a carved door that opened into the rooms in the 
turret. 

‘Here we are,’ Belin said, as we entered. ‘I find that when 
Madame is away these rooms are enough for me. TZiens! How 
a woman’s presence can fill a house. Sit down there! And here 
comes Vallon. Set the wine down there, Vallon, and leave us,’ 

He poured out a full measure for me, then one for himself, 
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and stretched himself out in an arm-chair, facing me. I always 
liked the man, with his gay cynicism—if I may use the phrase— 
his kind heart and his reckless life; and I knew enough to tell 
that if Madame la Comtesse had been a little more forbearing 
she might have moulded her husband as she willed. 

‘ Belin,’ I said, ‘I am so old a friend, I know you will forgive 
me for asking why, if you miss Madame’s presence, you do not 
have her here ?’ 

‘Oh, she has got one of her fits, and has gone to grow pears at 
Belin. It was all through that fool Vallon.’ 

‘Vallon !’ 

‘Yes. Bassompierre, de Vitry, myself, and one or two others, 
had arranged a little supper, with cards to follow, at More’s. You 
don’t know More’s, but I’ll take you there. Well, to continue: I 
had gone through about three weeks of my own fireside before 
this arrangement was made, and longed to stretch my legs a 
little. To tell Sophie would only cause a discussion. It is as 
much as I can do to get her to the Louvre accompanied by myself. 
So when the evening arrived I pleaded urgent business over my 
steward’s accounts, and, giving orders that I was not to be dis- 
turbed under any circumstances, came here to my study, a dupli- 
cate key to the door of which Sophie keeps. I put Vallon in that 
chair there before the writing-table, after having made him throw 
on my robe de chambre, and gave him instructions to wave his 
hand in token that he was not to be disturbed if Madame la 
Comtesse came in, and, after thoroughly drilling the rascal, 
vanished by the private stair—the entrance to that is just behind 
my wife’s portrait there.’ 

‘ And then?’ 

‘ Well, we had as pleasant an evening as might be expected. 
I won five hundred pistoles and came home straight to my study, 
and on entering it imagine my feelings on seeing Sophie there— 
and you can guess the rest.’ 

‘Poor devil,’ I laughed, ‘so your little plan failed utterly.’ 

‘ Vallon failed utterly. It appears that Sophie came up about 
ten, and, being waved off, went away. She returned, however, 
about an hour later to find Monsieur Vallon, who had got tired of 
his position, asleep with his mouth open in the chair in which you 
are sitting. She refused to believe it was only a card party— 
though I said I would call the Marshal and de Vitry to witness— 
burst into tears, and in fine, my friend, I had a bad quarter of an 
hour, and Sophie has gone off to Belin.’ 
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‘And the pistoles ?’ I asked slily. 

He looked at me, and we both laughed. 

‘She took them,’ he answered. 

‘Belin, I said after a moment, ‘ will you ever change ?’ 

‘ Ventre St. Gris!—as the King swears—Why should I? 
After all, Sophie will come round again. I really am very happy. 
I have many things to be thankful for. I can always help a 
friend , 

‘I know that,’ I interrupted, ‘and I want your help.’ 

‘How much is it? Or is it a second?’ 

‘Neither, thanks. Though in either case I would come to 
you without hesitation. The fact is—’ and I explained to him 
my difficulty in providing for Marie, without, however, going into 
other matters, or giving him any account of my troubles. 

When I ended, Belin said, ‘ What you want, then, is a trust- 
worthy fellow.’ 

‘At least that is what Jacques wants. I can get on well 
enough.’ 

‘Morbleu! It is more than I could; but, as it happens, I 
have the very thing for you. Pull that bell-rope behind you, will 
you? and oblige a lazy man.’ 

I did so, and ina minute or so Vallon appeared, wiping his 
mouth suspiciously with the back of his hand. 

‘Vallon,’ said de Belin, ‘does Ravaillac continue to work 
satisfactorily ?’ 

‘ As ever, monsieur le comte.’ 

‘ Well, I am going to lend him to the Chevalier, who has need 
of his services.’ 

‘Monsieur.’ 

‘Send him up here, and Bisson, too,’ 

Vallon bowed and vanished, as I said: ‘I do not know how to 
thank you, Belin.’ 

‘Pouf! <A mere bagatelle. I thought we were going to 
have a little amusement in the gardens of the Tuileries. I know 
of a perfect spot for a meeting—ga ! ea! and he lunged twice in 
quarte at an imaginary adversary. As he came back from the 
second thrust, he said, ‘By the way, 1 must tell you—but here 
they are,’ and Ravaillac came in, followed by Jacques, Vallon 
bringing up the rear. 

As they entered I recognised in Ravaillac the man who was with 
Jacques and Vallon on the Malaquais, and Belin, turning to Jacques, 
said quietly: ‘ Bisson, I am going to lend Ravaillac here to your 
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master, to take your place whilst you go away to Ezy. I pledge 
you my word that he is a good sword.’ 

‘True enough, monsieur le comte; we were amusing our- 
selves with a pass or two below, and he touched me twice to my 
once, and, as your lordship answers for him, I am content.’ 

‘That is well, most excellent Bisson! MRavaillac, you under- 
stand? Here is the Chevalier d’Auriac, your new master, who 
will remain such until he sends you back to me,’ 

Ravaillac bowed without reply. He was quite young, barely 
twenty, and very tall and thin; yet there was great breadth of 
shoulder, and I noticed that he had the framework of a powerful 
man: his appearance was much beyond that of his class, but there 
was a sullen ferocity in his pale face—the eyes were set too close 
together, and the mouth too large and straightly cut to please 
me. Nevertheless, I was practically bound to accept Belin’s re- 
commendation, and after a few orders were given, the men were 
dismissed. 

‘What was I about to say before these men came in?’ asked 
Belin. 

‘I’m afraid I cannot help.’ 

‘ Of course not—oh, yes! I recollect. I was about to tell you 
how I got Ravaillac’s service. I lay you five crowns to a tester 
you would never guess,’ 

‘You have already told me with your wager. You must have 
won him.’ 

‘Exactly. You've hit it, and it was in this way. About three 
months ago I was returning to Paris attended but by Vallon, and 
with only a small sum with me. At an inn at Neuilly I met an 
acquaintance, a Baron d’Ayen, one of the last of the mignons, and 
a confirmed gambler.’ 

‘I know him,’ I said, my heart beginning to beat faster at the 
very thought of d’Ayen. 

‘Then it makes the story more interesting. We dined to- 
gether, and then had a turn at the dice, with the result that 
d’Ayen won every écu that I had. 

‘“Tt would be a pity to stop now,” he said, as I rose, 
declaring myself broken. ‘Suppose we play for your horse, 
comte ?” 

‘**No, thanks,” I replied ; “ luck is against me, and I have no 
mind to foot it to my hotel. But I’ll tell you what, I have rather 
taken a fancy to your man, since I once saw him handle a mapier. 

T'll lay Vallon against him ; what do you call him ?” 
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‘“ Ravaillac. He is of Angouléme, and has been a Flagellant. 
Will he suit you?” 

*“T shall have to find that out. Do you accept the stakes ?” 

‘« Mon ami, I would play for my soul in this cursed inn.” 

‘“ Very well, then—throw.” 

‘The upshot of it was that I won, and from that moment the 
blind goddess smiled on me, and after another hour’s play I left 
d’Ayen with nothing but the clothes he stood in. What he 
regretted most was the loss of his valise, in which lay some cos- 
métiques he valued beyond price: he got them from Coiffier. I 
earned his undying friendship by giving him back his valise, lent 
him his horse, which I had won, and came off with fifty pistoles 
and anew man. Of course, you know that d’Ayen has fallen on 
his feet ?’ 

‘I do not.’ 

‘Tl tell you. Where the devil have you been burying your- 
self all these months? You must know that the King is looking 
forward for another Liancourt for a lady whom he destines for a 
very high place, and d’Ayen is to be the happy man. It is an 
honour he fully appreciates, and he has been kind enough to ask 
me to stand as one of his sponsors at the wedding, which by the 
King’s orders comes off in a fortnight.’ 

‘And you have promised ?’ 

‘Yes, it was a little amusement. They say, however, that 
Madame is furious, and that her temper is worse than that of 
Mademoiselle d’Entragues—who, by the way, literally flung herself 
at the King, without avail. Her time will come soon enough, no 
doubt—but, good gracious, man! what is the matter? You are 
white as a sheet.’ 

‘It is nothing, Belin—yes, it is more than I can bear. Belin, 
old friend, is there nothing that can save this lady ?’ 

He looked at me and whistled low to himself. ‘Sets the wind 
that way? I did not know you had even heard of the lily of 
Bidache. Are you hard hit, d’Auriac?’ And he rose from his 
seat and put a kind hand on my shoulder. 

I jumped up furiously. ‘Belin, I tell you I will stop this 
infamy if I die for it! I swear before God that I will kill that 
man, king though he be, like a mad dog 4 

‘Be still,’ he said. ‘What bee has stung you? You and I, 
d’Auriac, come of houses too old to play the assassin. Croix 
Dieu, man! Will you sully your shield with murder? There, 
drink that wine and sit down again. That’s right. You do not 
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know what you say. I have fought against the King, and I serve 
him now, and I tell you, d’Auriac, he is the greatest of French- 
men. And there is yet hope. Remember, a fortnight is a fort- 
night.’ 

I ground my teeth in silent agony. 

‘ Wait a moment,’ he continued ; ‘a chamberlain of the court 
knows most of its secrets, and I can tell you that it is not such 
plain sailing as you think for d’Ayen. The death of that unhappy 
Gabrielle has affected the King much. He is but now beginning 
to recover, and Biron, who was hurrying to his government of 
Burgundy, has been ordered to remain in close attendance on the 
King. Whether Biron knew of the King’s intentions or not, I do 
not know; but he has strongly urged the suit of one of his gentle- 
men for the hand of Madame—it is that croque-mort de Gomeron, 
with all his faults a stout soldier. It is said that the Marshal has 
even pressed de Gomeron’s suit with Madame, and that rather 
than marry d’Ayen, and clinging to any chance for escape, she 
has agreed to fall in with his views. This I heard from the Vidame 
and the Chevalier de Lafin—good enough authority.’ 

‘One alternative is as bad as the other.’ 

‘There is no satisfying some people. Why, man! don’t you 
see it would be the best thing in the world for youif it was settled 
in favour of our friend from the Camargue ?’ 

‘ That low-born scoundrel ?’ 

‘Mon ami, we don’t know anything about that. Give the 
devil his due; he is a better man than d’Ayen. I know there is 
ill blood between you, and wonder that some has not been spilt 
before now.’ 

‘ There will be, by God! before this is ended !’ 

‘Tenez! Let but the King agree to de Gomeron’s suit—and 
he is hard pressed, I tell you, for Sully even is on Biron’s side in 
this matter, and after that 

‘What ?’ 

‘ Henry’s mind will have turned another way. There are many 
who would like to play queen, and few like Mesdames de Guer- 
cheville and Bidache.’ 

‘But in any case, Belin, I lose the game.’ 

‘You have become very clever in your retreat, my friend. 
You win your game if de Gomeron is accepted ; and then . 

‘ And then, my wise adviser ?’ 

‘She need not marry the Camarguer. You can run him 
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through under the limes in the Tuileries, wed Madame, and grow 
cabbages at Auriac ever after. Pouf! The matter is simple!’ 

Miserable as I was, I fairly laughed out at Belin’s plot. Never- 
theless, the hopefulness of the man, his cheery tone and happy 
spirit, had their effect upon me, and if it turned out that the 
King was wavering, there was more than a straw of hope floating 
down-stream to me. My courage grew also when I put together 
Sully’s words with Belin’s news that Biron was detained by the 
side of the King. It surely meant that this was done to prevent 
the Marshal doing mischief elsewhere. If so, I was nevertheless 
on the horns of a dilemma, for by telling of the plot I would, if 
my story were believed, make matters hopeless, and advance 
d’Ayen’s cause, to the misery of the woman I loved. 

On the other hand, by keeping silent I was in an equally hard 
position. My pledge to Sully prevented me from taking Belin fully 
into my confidence, and, hardly knowing what I was doing, I 
poured myself out another full goblet of the Chambertin, and 
drained it at a draught. 

‘Excellent,’ said Belin. ‘There is nothing like Burgundy to 
steady the mind; in another moment you will be yourself again, 
and think as I do in this matter. Courage, man! Pick your 
heart up! A fortnight is a devil of a long time, and P 

‘Monsieur le Baron d’Ayen,’ and Vallon threw open the door, 
and at its entrance stood the cold-blooded instrument of the 
King. He looked older and more shrivelled than ever, but the 
paint was bright upon his cheeks, his satin surcoat and puffed 
breeches were fresh from the tailor’s, and his hat, which he 
carried in his left hand, was plumed with three long crimson 
marabout feathers, held in a jewelled clasp. 

‘ My dear de Belin,’ he said, bowing low, ‘I trust my visit is 
not inopportune? I had no idea you were engaged.’ 

‘Never more welcome, baron. I think Monsieur le Chevalier 
is known to you; sit down and help yourself to the Chambertin.’ 

D’Ayen bowed slightly to me, but I took no notice, and rose 
to depart. 


‘I will say good day, Belin, and many thanks for what you 
have done.’ 

‘Do not retire on my account, Monsieur le Chevalier,’ said 
d’Ayen in his mocking voice. ‘I come to give news to my friend 
here, which will doubtless interest you. The fact is, his Majesty 
insists on my marriage taking place as soon as possible, and has 
given instructions for the chapel in the Louvre to be prepared 
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for the ceremony. You still hold good to your promise of being 
one of my sponsors, de Belin ?’ 

‘If the wedding comes off—certainly.’ 

‘Ha! ha! If it comes off! I would ask you too, monsieur,’ 
and he turned to me, ‘but I know you have pressing business 
elsewhere.’ 

‘ Whatever my business may be, monsieur, there is one thing 
I must attend to first, and I must request the pleasure of your 
company to discuss it,’ 

‘Ah!’ he said, stroking the marabout feathers in his hat, 
‘that difference of opinion we had about the woods of Bidache, 
eh? I see from your face it is so. I had almost forgotten it.’ 

‘ Monsieur’s memory is convenient.’ 

He bowed with a grin; ‘I am old, but shall take care not to 
forget this time ; 

Come, gentlemen,’ and Belin interposed, ‘the day is too 
young to begin to quarrel, and if this must come to a meeting 
allow your seconds to arrange the time and place. One moment, 
baron,’ and taking me by the arm he led me to the door. 
‘ Malhewreux !’ he whispered, ‘ will you upset the kettle! See 
me to-morrow, and adieu!’ He pressed my hand and I went 
out, preceded by Vallon, who must have caught Belin’s words, but 
whose face was as impassive as stone. 





(To be continued.) 
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Early Spring in Savernake Forest. 


HEN the spring-feeling is in the blood, infecting us with 
vague longings for we know not what ; when we are restless 
and seem to be waiting for some obstruction to be blown away by 
winds, or washed away by rains—some change that will open the 
way to liberty and happiness, the feeling not unfrequently takes 
a more or less definite form: we want to go away somewhere, to 
be at a distance, nearer, if not to the sun, at all events to wild 
nature. At such times I think of all the places where I should 
like to be, and one is Savernake; and thither in two following 
seasons I have gone to ramble day after day, forgetting the world 
and myself in its endless woods. 

It is not that spring is early there; on the contrary, it is 
actually later by many days than in the surrounding country. 
It is flowerless at a time when, outside the forest, on southern 
banks and by the hedge-side, in coppices and all sheltered spots, 
the firstlings of the year are seen, purple and white and yellow. 
The woods, which are composed almost entirely of beech and oak, 
are leafless. The aspect on a dull cold day is somewhat cheerless. 
On the other hand, there is that largeness and wildness which 
accord with the spring mood ; and there are signs of the coming 
change even in the greyest weather. Standing in some wide 
green drive or other open space, you see all about you acres on 
acres, miles on miles, of majestic beeches, and their upper branches 
and network of terminal twigs, that look at a distance like heavy 
banked-up clouds, are red and purple with the renewed life that 
is surging in them. There are jubilant cries of wild creatures 
that have felt the seasonal change far more keenly than we are 
able to feel it. Above everything, we find here that solitariness 
and absence of human interest now so rare in England. For 
albeit social creatures in the main, we are yet all of us at times 
hermits in heart, if not exactly wild men of the woods ; and that 
solitude which we create by shutting ourselves from the world in 
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a room or a house, is but a poor substitute, nay, a sham; it is to 
immure ourselves in a cage, a prison, which does not keep out the 
all-pervading atmosphere of miserable conventions, and cannot 
refresh and invigorate us. There are seasons and moods when 
even the New Forest does not seem sufficiently remote from life ; 
in its most secluded places one is always liable to encounter a 
human being, an old resident, going about in the exercise of his 
commoner’s rights ; or else his ponies, or cows, or swine. These 
last may have a novel or quaint aspect, as of wild creatures, but 
the appearance is deceptive; as you pass they lift their long 
snouts from grubbing among the dead leaves to salute you with a 
too familiar grunt—an assurance that William Rufus is dead, and 
all is well, that they are domestic and will spend their last days in 
a stye, and end their life respectably at the hands of the butcher. 

At Savernake there is nothing so humanised as the pig; you 
may roam for long hours and see no man and no domestic animal. 
You have heard that this domain is the property of some person, 
but it seems like a fiction. The forest is Nature’s and yours, 
There you are at liberty to ramble all day unchallenged by any- 
one; to walk, and run to warm yourself; to disturb a herd of red 
deer, or of fallow deer, which are more numerous; to watch them 
standing still to gaze back at you, then all with one impulse move 
rapidly away, showing their painted tails, keeping a kind of disci- 
pline, row behind row, moving over the turf with that airy tripping 
or mincing gait that strikes you as quaint and somewhat bird-like. 
Or you may coil yourself up, adder-like, beside a thick hawthorn 
bush, or at the roots of a giant oak or beech, and enjoy the vernal 
warmth, while outside of your shelter the wind blows bleak and 
loud. 

To lie or sit thus for an hour at a time listening to the wind 
is an experience worth going far to seek. It is very restorative. 
That is a mysterious voice which the forest has: it speaks to us, 
and somehow the life it expresses seems nearer, more intimate, 
than that of the sea. Doubtless because the sound is infinitely 
more varied as well as more human in character. There are sigh- 
ings and moanings, and wails and shrieks, and wind-blown mur- 
murings like the distant confused talking of a vast multitude. A 
high wind in an extensive forest always produces this effect of 
numbers. The great noise and rhythmic volleyings, when the 
gale is at its loudest, die away, and in the succeeding lull there 
are only low, mysterious, agitated whisperings ; but they are multi- 
tudinous ; the suggestion is ever of a vast concourse—crowds and 
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congregations, tumultuous or orderly, but all swayed by one 
absorbing impulse, solemn or passionate. But not moved simul- 
taneously. Through the near whisperings a deeper, louder sound 
comes from a distance. It rumbles like thunder, falling and 
rising as it rolls onwards; it is antiphonal, but changes as it travels 
nearer. Then there is no longer demand and response; the 
smitten trees are all bent one way, and their innumerable voices 
are as one voice, expressing we know not what, but always some- 
thing not wholly strange to us—lament, entreaty, denunciation. 

Listening, thinking of nothing, simply living in the sound of 
the wind, that strange feeling which is unrelated to anything 
that concerns us, of the life and intelligence inherent in nature, 
grows upon the mind. I have often thought that never does the 
world seem more alive and watchful of us than on a still, moon- 
light night in a solitary wood, when the dusky green foliage is 
silvered by the beams, and all visible objects and the white lights 
and black shadows in the intervening spaces seem instinct with 
spirit. But it is not so. If the conditions be favourable, if we 
go to our solitude as the crystal-gazer to his crystal, with a mind 
prepared, this faculty is capable of awaking and taking complete 
possession of us by day as well as by night. 

As the trees are mostly beeches—miles upon miles of great 
trees, many of them hollow-trunked from age and decay—the 
fallen leaves are an important element in the forest scenery. 
They lie half a yard to a yard deep in all the deep hollows and 
dells and old water-worn channels, and where the ground is 
sheltered they cover acres of ground—amillions and myriads of dead 
fallen beech leaves. These, too, always seem to be alive. It isa 
leaf that refuses to die wholly. When separated from the tree it 
has, if not immortality, at all events a second, longer life. Oak 
and ash and chestnut leaves fade from month to month and 
blacken, and finally rot and mingle with the earth, while the 
beech leaf keeps its sharp clean edges unbroken, its hard texture 
and fiery colour, its buoyancy and rustling incisive sound. Swept 
by the autumn winds into sheltered hollows and beaten down by 
rains, the leaves lie mingled in one dead, sodden mass for days 
and weeks at a time, and appear ready to mix with the soil; 
but frost and sun suck up the moisture and the dead come to life 
again. They glow like fire, and tremble at every breath. It was 
strange and beautiful to see them lying all around me, glowing 
copper and red and gold when the sun was strong on them, not 
dead, but sleeping like a bright-coloured serpent in the genial 
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warmth ; to see, when the wind found them, how they trembled, 
and moved as if awakening ; and as the breath increased rose up 
in twos and threes and half-dozens here and there, chasing one 
another a little way, hissing and rustling ; then all at once, struck 
by a violent gust, they would be up in thousands, eddying round 
and round in a dance, and, whirling aloft, scatter and float among 
the lofty branches to which they were once attached. 

On a calm day, when there was no motion in the sunlit yellow 
leaves below and the reddish-purple cloud of twigs above, the 
sounds of bird-life were the chief attraction of the forest. Of 
these the cooing of the wood-pigeon gave me the most pleasure. 
Here some reader may remark that this pigeon’s song is a more 
agreeable sound than its plain cooing note. This, indeed, is 
perhaps thought little of. In most biographies of the bird it is 
not even mentioned that he possesses such a note. Nevertheless 
I prefer it to the song. The song itself—the set melody 
composed of half a dozen inflected notes, repeated three or four 
times with little or no variation—is occasionally heard in the late 
winter and early spring, but at this time of the year it is often 
too husky or croaky to be agreeable. The songster has not yet 
thrown off his seasonal cold; the sound might proceed from a 
crow suffering from a catarrh. It improves as the season advances, 
The song is sometimes spelt in books : 


Coo0-c05-r00, coé-209-700. 
A lady friend assures me the right words of this song are : 


Bring two cows, David. 


She cannot, if she triez:, make the bird say anything different, 
for these are the words she was taught to hear in the song, as a 
child, in Leicestershire. Of course they are uttered with a great 
deal of emotion in the tone, David being tearfully, almost sob- 
bingly, begged and implored to bring two cows; the emphasis is 
very strong on the two—it is apparently a matter of the utmost 
consequence that David should not bring one, nor three, nor any 
other number of cows, but just two. 

Many as are the species capable of articulate speech, as we 
may see by referring to any ornithological work, there is no bird 
in our woods whose notes more readily lend themselves to this 
childish fancy than the wood-pigeon, on account of the depth and 
singularly human quality of its voice, The song is a passionate 
complaint. One can fancy the human-like feathered creature in 
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her green bower, pleading, upbraiding, lamenting ; and, listening, 
we will find it easy enough to put it all into plain language: 


O swear not you love me, for you cannot be true, 
O perjured wood-pigeon! Go from me—woo 
Some other! Heart-broken I rue 

That softness, ah me! when you cooed your false coo, 
Soar to your new love—the creature in blue ! 
Who, who would have thought it of you! 

And perhaps you consider her beau— 

Oo—tiful! O you are too too cru— 

Bid them come shoo—oot me, do, do! 

Would I had given my heart to a hoo— 

Ooting wood-owl, cuckoo, woodcock, hoopoo ! 


One morning, at a village in Berkshire, I was walking along 
the road, about twenty-five yards from a cottage, when I heard, 
as I imagined, the familiar song of the wood-pigeon; but it 
sounded too close, for the nearest trees were fifty yards distant. 
Glancing up at the open window of an upper room in the cottage, 
I made the discovery that my supposed pigeon was a four-year-old 
child who had recently been chastised by his mother and sent up- 
stairs to do penance. There he sat by the open window, his face 
in his hands, crying, not as if his heart would break, but seeming 
to take a mournful pleasure in the rhythmical sound of his own 
sobs and moans; they had settled into a rising and falling boo-hoo, 
with regularly recurring long and short notes, agreeable to the 
ear, and very creditable to the little crier’s musical capacity. The 
incident shows how much the pigeon’s plaint resembles some 
human sounds. 

The plain cooing note is so common in this order of birds that 
it may be regarded as the original and universal pigeon language, 
out of which the set songs have been developed, with, in most 
instances, but little change in the quality of the sound. In the 
multitude of species there are voices clear, resonant, thick, or 
husky, or guttural, hollow or booming, grating and grunting ; but, 
however much they vary, you can generally detect the pigeon or 
family sound, which is more or less human-like. In some species 
the set song has almost superseded the plain single note, which 
has diminished to a mere murmur; in others, on the contrary, 
there is no song at all, unless the single unvarying coo can be 
called a song. In most species in the typical genus Colwmba the 
plain coo is quite distinct from the set song, but has at the same 
time developed into a kind of second song, the note being plea- 
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santly modulated and repeated many times. We find this in the 
rock-dove: the curious guttural sounds composing its set song, 
which accompany the love antics of the male, are not musical, while 
the clear inflected cooing note is agreeable to most ears. It is a 
pleasing morning sound of the dove-cote; but the note, to be 
properly appreciated, must be heard in some dimly lighted ocean- 
cavern in which the bird breeds in its wild state. The long-drawn, 
oft-repeated musical coo mingles with and is heard above the 
murmuring and lapping of the water beneath ; the hollow chamber 
retains and prolongs the sound, and makes it more sonorous, and 
at the same time gives it something of mystery. 

Of all the cooing notes of different species that of the wood- 
pigeon is, to my mind, the finest, on account of its depth and 
human-like character. And it is far from monotonous. In this 
wood in March I have often kept near a pigeon for half-an-hour at 
a time hearing it uttering its cooing note, repeated half-a-dozen 
or more times, at intervals of three or four minutes; and again 
and again the note has changed in length and power and modula- 
tion. In the profound stillness, on a windless day, of the vast 
beechen woods, these sonorous notes had a singularly beautiful 
effect. 

After spending a short time in the forest, one might easily get 
the idea that it is a sanctuary for all the persecuted creatures of 
the crow family. It is not quite that; the ravens have been 
destroyed here as in most places; but all the other birds of that 
ilk are so numerous that even the most bloodthirsty keeper might 
be appalled at the task of destroying them. The clearance would 
doubtless have been effected if this noble forest had passed, as so 
nearly happened, out of the hands of the family that have so long 
possessed it: that ‘calamity was happily averted. Not only are 
the rooks there in legions, having their rookeries in the park, but, 
throughout the forest, daws, carrion crows, jays, and magpies are 
abundant. The jackdaws outnumber all the other species (rooks 
included) put together; they literally swarm, and their ringing, 
yelping cries may be heard at all hours of the day in any part of 
the forest. In March, when they are nesting, their numbers are 
concentrated in those parts of the forest where the trees, beech 
and oak, are very old and have hollow trunks. In some places 
you will find many acres of wood where every tree is hollow and 
apparently inhabited. Yet there are doubtless some hollow trees 
into which the daw is not permitted to intrude. The wood-owl is 
common here, and is presumably well able to hold his castle 
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against all aggressors. If one could but climb into the airy tower, 
and, sitting invisible, watch the siege and defence and the many 
strange incidents of the war between these feathered foes! The 
daw, bold yet cautious, venturing a little way into the dim inte- 
rior, with shrill threats of ejectment, ruffling his grey pate and 
peeping down with his small, malicious, serpent-like grey eyes ; 
the owl puffing out his tiger-coloured plumage, and lifting to the 
light his pale, shield-like face and luminous eyes, would indeed 
be a rare spectacle ; and then, what hissings, snappings, and beak- 
clatterings, and shrill, cat-like, and yelping cries! But, although 
these singular contests go on so near us, a few yards above the 
surface, Savernake might be in the misty mid-region of Weir, or 
on the slopes of Mount Yanik, for all the chance we have of 
witnessing them. 

An experience I had one day when I was new to the forest 
and used occasionally to lose myself, gave me some idea of the 
numbers of jackdaws breeding in Savernake. During my walk I 
came to a spot where all round me and as far as could be seen the 
trees were in an advanced state of decay; not only were they 
hollow and rotten within, but the immense horizontal branches 
and portions of the trunks were covered with a thick crop of fern, 
which, mixed with dead grass and moss, gave the dying giants of 
the forest a strange ragged and desolate appearance. They 
reminded me somehow of Holman Hunt’s forlorn Scapegoat. 
Here the daws had their most populous settlement. As I 
advanced, the dead twigs and leaves crackling beneath my feet, 
they rose up everywhere, singly and in twos and threes and half- 
dozens, darting hurriedly away and disappearing among the trees 
before me. The alarm-note they emit at such times is like their 
usual yelping call subdued to a short, querulous chirp; and this 
note now sounded before me and on either hand, at a distance of 
about one hundred yards, uttered continually by so many birds 
that their voices mingled into a curious sharp murmur. Tired of 
walking, I sat down on a root in the shelter of a large oak, and 
remained there perfectly motionless for about an hour. But 
the birds never lost their suspicion ; all the time the distant 
subdued tempest of sharp notes went on, occasionally dying down 
until it nearly ceased, then suddenly rising and spreading again, 
until I was ringed round with the sound. At length the loud, 
sharp invitation or order to fly was given and taken up by many 
birds; then, through the opening among the trees before me, I 
saw them rise in a dense flock and circle about at a distance; 
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other flocks rose on the right and left hands and joined the first ; 
and finally the whole mass came slowly overhead as if to explore, 
but when the foremost birds were directly over me the flock 
divided into two columns, which deployed to the right and left, 
and at a distance poured again into the trees. There could 
not have been fewer than two thousand birds in the flock that 
came over me, and they were probably all building in that part of 
the forest. 

The daw, whether tame or distrustful of man, is always inter- 
esting; but the jays interested me more, and it was indeed 
chiefly for the pleasure of observing them that I visited the forest. 
Probably there is no place in the kingdom where they may be 
observed to better advantage than at Savernake. As they are 
numerous, and not in constant dread of the keeper and his gun, 
they are free to hold those early spring meetings during which the 
jay, at all times a beautiful bird, is seen at his very best. How 
uncommon he now is in many places, owing to excessive per- 
secution, may be inferred from the fact that a distinguished 
writer on British birds lately made the statement (in print) that 
jays never assemble during the spring months, that they are 
solitary in their habits, or go in pairs, except at the end of 
the summer and in the autumn, when they are sometimes seen 
in families. Conversing on this subject with a gamekeeper, he 
said: ‘There are not many places in England where you will 
find half-a-dozen jays in a wood. If there are as many as that, 
they will contrive to hold meetings in spring. And the jay is a 
handsome bird then, although he is our enemy.’ 

At Savernake, in March and April, the jays hold their meet- 
ings, composed of half-a-dozen to a dozen, and sometimes as many 
as fifteen or even twenty birds. In genial weather the meeting 
may take place at any hour, but it is most frequently seen during 
the early part of the day. Ona fine morning near the end of 
March and in Apri! one can always count on witnessing—or at all 
events hearing—a parliament of jays. The birds are so vociferous 
and so conspicuous to the eye during their social intervals, and at 
the same time so absorbed in their own affairs, that it is not only 
easy to find and see them, but possible at times to observe them 
very closely. The loud, rasping alarm- and anger-cry of the jay is 
familiar to most persons; the cry used by the bird to call his 
fellows together is somewhat different. It resembles the cry or 
call of the carrion crow, in localities where he is not persecuted, 
when, in the love season, he takes his staticn on the top of ‘the 
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nesting-tree and calls to his mate with a long, harsh, grating, and 
exceedingly powerful cry, many times repeated. The jay’s call 
has the same grating or grinding character, but it is louder, 
sharper, more prolonged, and may be heard distinctly a mile away 
in a quiet atmosphere. The wood is in an uproar when the birds 
assemble and scream in concert while madly pursuing one another 
over the tall tree-tops ; but at intervals they gather at one spot 
and continue in comparative quiet for a time, and it is during 
these quieter intervals that the bird is most to be admired. I do 
not believe that these meetings are held for pairing purposes : 
the jays pair for life, and it is only reasonable to suppose that 
most of the birds seen together are mated ; it is probably nothing 
more than the spring in their blood that brings them together— 
an ebullition of joyful madness, which makes them for a time 
social, noisy, and full of play. At such times, when not rushing 
about and screaming, they utter a variety of curious sounds— 
whining, mewing, chattering, and whistling, and some pure 
musical notes. Most lovely is their appearance when eight or 
ten or a dozen birds have gathered on one leafless tree, when they 
look most conspicuous in their beautiful livery of strongly con- 
trasted colours—winy brown and sky blue, velvet black and glis- 
tening white. For they do not remain still in one place, but 
are continually moving about, hopping from twig to twig, then 
rising and wheeling round the trees, now with a gliding motion, 
then with rapid flapping of the broad, round wings; and even 
when perched they constantly spread their tails and throw out 
their wings, as if to exhibit their various colours. 

It is not easy, even at Savernake, to get close to a company 
of jays when they are thus quietly disporting themselves on a 
tree. When madly rushing about in chase of each other, scream- 
ing their loudest, they take little heed, and appear to be carried 
away with excitement, but when settled the excitement is less 
and they are easily alarmed. 

When watching them I have again and again been reminded 
of the description given by Wallace of the bird of paradise 
assemblies in the Malay islands. In his habits our jay resembles 
his glorious Eastern relation; and although his lustre is so much 
less, he is perhaps not unworthy of being called the British bird 
of paradise. 

W. H. Hupson. 
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Heimsucht. 


TINY sprig of woodruff pressed 
’*Twixt Walton’s pages, nothing loth 
To so foregather, host and guest, 
True lovers of the country both. 


Men think them but a book, a flower,— 
The musings of the angling king, 
Fine reading for an idle hour,— 
A dull botanic, withered thing! 


None know that these be wizards twain, 
An elfin flower, a book of spells, 

That in yon quarto, dark with stain, 
And frayed with years, a dryad dwells. 


I need no warlock’s spire of steam, 
No inky pool or crystal sphere, 
To see my vision, dream my dream, 
I have my own familiars here. 


The walls, the window, fainter grow, 

The chimneys, framed against the grey, 
The turmoil of the street below 

Sunk to a murmur, dies away. 


I see the sunglints steal along 
Fern-tasselled paths, when morn is new, 
I hear the blackcap thrill with song, 
A western woodland wet with dew ; 


Wind-kisses, born from dreamland, breathe 
Through valleys where bland waters glide, 

And creeping mists, scent-laden, wreathe 
Dim reaches where the otters hide ; 
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A partridge calls, a curlew cries, 
A shudder runs from tree to tree, 
A great cloud-shadow swiftly dyes 
The azure of the Severn Sea ; 


I smell the scent of opening whin, 
I tread the fern on Quantock’s crest ; 
For out from London’s murk and din 
I’ve wandered to the well-loved West. 


WALTER J. PuRTON. 
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A Perverse Widow.’ 


N the days of powder and patches, wigs, brocades, and sword- 
sticks, there lived one whose memory is cherished by many 
besides those who still bear her name. 

On May-day, 1670, Catharine Riches went to church for the 
first time, and little could the proud young parents then guess 
that their child was, by dint of goodness, backed up by strength 
of purpose, to make herself remembered for generations. 

Three years before Catharine’s christening her paternal grand- 
mother and namesake married Sir Bernard de Gomme, a well- 
known engineer in the Civil War, though doubtless an unlucky 
one in Royalist eyes, since he planned the battles of Marston 
Moor, Naseby, and the second fight at Newbury in 1644, Sir 
Bernard seems to have been fond and proud of his step-grand- 
daughter ; at all events, he made her his heiress, and as the girl 
also inherited her father John Riches’ goods, she must have been 
considered a prize worth winning in the matrimonial market. At 
fifteen she was won by a gentleman of Dutch extraction, whose 
people had come over from Holland some hundred years previously, 
when Alva was harrying the Low Countries under the guise of zeal 
for religion. 

William Boeve, Bovey, or Boevey, as the name is variously 
spelt, was an only son, whose father and uncle had jointly bought 
from the Kingstons in 1647 a Gloucestershire estate, to which 
in course of time William became sole heir. To Flaxley then he 
brought his bride, and surely no fairer spot could be wished for a 
home by anybody with an eye to beauty or a love of country 
pursuits. The house wasan old Cistercian monastery, standing in 
@ well-wooded, well-watered valley, through the midst of which a 
trout stream went singing all the yearround. From the hills that 
rose on every side could be seen the windings of silver Severn, 


1 See Spectator, Nos. 113, 115, 118. 
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and the blue Cotswolds in the distance, their outlines melting 
softly into a sky of hazier blue. 

The portrait of William Boeve at Flaxley Abbey is that of a 
pale-faced man in a dark curly wig and lace tie. He was nearly 
double his wife’s age, and tradition says that he was ill-educated, 
ill-tempered, and dyspeptic; though these details, it must be 
owned, are drawn more from inference than from established 
facts. The Boveys sympathised warmly with non-jurors in those 
stirring times, and when, after the flight of King James, the oath 
of allegiance was demanded to William and Mary, it was well for 
the dwellers in that peaceful valley that they were not called upon 
to come to the front with their opinions like the bishops. 

Frampton of Gloucester suffered for his opinions, and after 
being deprived of his bishopric, February 1, 1690, it is thought 
that he visited his neighbours at the Abbey, where his picture has 
been ever since. A worn, sorrowful face it is that looks out, grey- 
haired and sallow, from its oval frame, and in the loving respect 
of those who felt for him in his troubles, the good man must have 
found no little comfort. Certain it is that William Boeve left 
twenty pounds to his ‘ honoured friend, Robert Frampton,’ when 
he died of dropsy in 1692, and, by the tacit connivance of Henry 
Crompton, Bishop of London, Frampton held the living of 
Standish, in Gloucestershire, till his death in 1708. 

Catharine found herself strong in body and mind, rich and free, 
at the early age of twenty-two. Her experience of marriage 
taught her to prefer the liberty of widowhood, from which it may 
be gathered that a change of name had not brought with it too 
much happiness. Suitors in plenty are said to have beset her, 
and though she looked coldly on lovers, she proved herself capable 
of firm friendships, a few of which shall be mentioned before pass- 
ing on to the love affairs and praiseworthy deeds of the ‘ perverse 
widow.’ 

John Talbot, Rector of Fretherne, was a near neighbour of the 
deprived bishop at Standish, and though he announced himself as 
‘a Williamite from the beginning,’ it was well known that his 
heart was with non-juring brethren. In fact, he was ordained by 
non-juring bishops, and was always associated with the Jacobite 
party. In 1702 Talbot was sent by the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel as a missionary to Burlington, New Jersey, 
North America, and to show her approval of his work, Mrs. 
Bovey gave, six years later, a set of communion plate for his 
church, which is still in use. It was plain that she did not forget 
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those she liked, that out of sight did not mean out of mind with 
her, and Frampton also showed his regard for his clerical brother 
by leaving money to support his mission. Mrs. Bovey was 
formally appointed by the Bishop of London to carry out 
Frampton’s wishes as to the investment of the legacy, and a 
freehold was purchased for the permanent endowment of the 
minister at St. Marys, Burlington. 

The squire, as well as the rector of Fretherne, was on the best 
of terms at Flaxley, and his second daughter, Dorothy Bayley, 
proved her respect for Talbot by willing him money to get a 
church bell. But, unluckily, Talbot died in 1727, and as 
Dorothy’s will was not proved for two years after, no such bell was 
ever rung from St. Mary’s. That Dorothy stayed at the Abbey 
seems certain, for she was a great friend of the widow’s, and her 
portrait, a small one in oils, is there to this day, suggesting from 
the fair curls and complexion that the law of contrast may have 
drawn the two women together. 

Mrs. Bovey, according to Mrs. Manley, the author of The New 
Atlantis, was ‘ one of those dark and lasting beauties that strike 
with reverence and yet delight.’ Ideas on beauty may perhaps vary 
with the age, as it does with individual taste; at all events, it is 
not easy to echo the praise so lavishly bestowed on the dame’s 
personal appearance, when one looks critically at the broad, good- 
tempered Dutch face, the bright eyes of which are full of 
intelligence. 

In 1719 some infectious disease, alluded to as ‘the epidemic,’ 
troubled Gloucestershire, and a lady, Elizabeth Cowling by name, 
died of it at the Abbey. ‘Soon afterwards a plain marble slab 
appeared in Flaxley Church, with an inscription, supposed to have 
been written in her memory by her affectionate hostess, who had 
agreed to be buried in the same vault with her and two other 
friends, Grace Butler and Mary Pope, whenever their time should 
come to shuffle off this mortal coil. It was a romantic notion, but 
years did not change the minds of the three ladies, for Mrs. 
Pope’s body was brought from Twickenham in 1747, and Mrs. 
Butler’s at the beginning of February, 1763. 

It is more than probable that Mrs. Bovey was known to 
Steele, who dedicated to her the second volume of the Ladies’ 
Inbrary, and the terms of the dedication are almost a parody on 
the familiar description of the ‘ perverse widow’ in the Spectator, 
Nos. 113 and 118. 

Dr. Ballard says: ‘Notwithstanding the disadvantages of her 
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education in not being instructed in the learned languages, yet 
by often conversing with some of the learned men of the age, and 
by her retired way of life and intense application to study, she 
attained to a very great share of learning.’ 

Sir John Pakington, a Worcestershire knight, is popularly 
supposed to be the original of Sir Roger de Coverley, who, 
according to the dates in the Spectator, was love-sick at fifty-six, 
while the widow must have been forty-two! It wassmall wonder 
that she should have been perverse, when six years of matrimony 
in early youth proved unfortunate. Besides, she had ample 
opportunity after that to test the power of her position as a 
wealthy woman unfettered by another will to share her rule; 
and love of power is an instinct not to be ignored in the gentle sex. 

Among her many charities ‘the beautiful creature,’ as Sir 
Roger calls her, no doubt helped the learned and impecunious 
Richard Steele, thereby earning his gratitude, and this may throw 
some light on the dedication before mentioned. ‘ Madam,’ he 
says, ‘it is the undisputed privilege of writers to produce 
examples of the precept they would enforce from the livicg 
characters of their contemporaries. You cannot therefore expect 
to be doing laudable things and for ever to escape applause. . . . 
A constant distribution of large charities, a search for objects of 
new bounty, and a skilful choice of modest merit, or suffering, 
touch the souls of those who partake your goodness too deeply 
without enquiring for and celebrating their benefactress.’ 

That Mrs. Bovey was instrumental in setting on foot the 
Three Choirs Festival of Gloucester, Hereford, and Worcester, to 
provide means for widows and orphans, was a fact brought to 
light by a sermon of the Rev. Peter Senhouse, Vicar of Linton, 
near Ross, who preached it in Gloucester Cathedral, by request, 
1728. The vicar was musical, and, together with Dr. Bisse, 
Dean of Hereford, took a keen interest in the success of the new 
form of charity, and when, as steward, he chose for his subject 
‘The Right Use and Improvement of the Sensitive Pleasures, more 
Particularly of Music,’ the late owner of Flaxley was probably 
much in his mind. The sermon, afterwards published, and now 
in the British Museum, was prefaced by ‘an epistle dedicatory 
to Mrs. Pope,’ she being Mrs. Bovey’s great friend, who went to 
stay with her for a month, and lived on for forty years as 
confidant, 

Part of the letter was as follows: ‘We are told that as in 
natural production it is no less the planter’s care to cherish the 
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root than to secure the fruit, so in moral life to promote good 
works proper regard must be had to the first movers of them. .. . 
This rule instructs that I shall not only acquit myself of my 
whole duty to the society by recommending, in such manner as I 
could, the good design of their annual collection for the relief of 
the widows and orphans of poor clergy, without taking occasion 
to acknowledge with all due honour and thankfulness how much 
is owing in this affair to the wisdom and goodness of your late 
excellent friend and our memorable patroness, Mrs. Bovey, who 
laid the foundation of the good work, and, during her life, liberally 
contributed to the support of it.’ 

Robert Raikes has been much belauded as the originator of 
Sunday Schools, but when he was a small boy, with all his philan- 
thropies in the future, a neighbour of his living twelve miles 
from his native city was quietly holding a Sunday School on her 
own account. Ona white marble slab in Flaxley Church, among 
other records of Catharine Bovey’s life work, there is a mention 
of this : 

‘ How far her bounty extended was best known to herself alone, 
but much of it appeared to her honour and God’s glory in 
frequent distributions to the poor, and especially the charity 
schools round about the country, relieving those in prison, and 
delivering many of them out of it, in contributing to churches of 
the English establishment abroad as well as aiding several at 
home, in clothing and feeding her indigent neighbours, and in 
teaching their children, some of whom every Sunday by turns 
she entertained at her house and condescended to examine them 
herself.’ 

There are quaint little glimpses left to us of this now far-off 
home life, which have an additional charm for those who know 
the country, and can supply details from personal knowledge. 

To the east of the Abbey is an undulating park, with woods 
on two sides, and in 1710 the widow got into trouble because one 
of the deer having escaped from the enclosures, which are Crown 
property, wandered on to her land, whereupon her servants chased 
and killed it. A Mr. Colchester, being one of the local justices 
at that time, prosecuted her, but the case was decided in her 
favour, and a few years later John Parsons, a man who had 
showed some zeal in her service, was promoted to be her game- 
keeper. 

The whole race of confidants was an especial aversion to Sir 
Roger, who, in No, 118 of the Spectator, relieves his feelings on 
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the subject. The knight says: ‘They ‘are of all persons the 
most impertinent . . . and assume to themselves the merits of 
persons whom they have in their custody.’ 

One cannot resist a smile and a surmise in thinking of the 
lady who came for a month and stayed forty years, but even if 
the real Sir Roger felt jealous of her, he could have had no 
feelings unpleasantly stirred by Mrs. Bovey’s housekeeper, who 
showed much the same devotion. Rachel Vergo lived for twenty 
years in the widow’s service, and refused to leave her, even to 
marry the butler, though Mrs. Bovey offered to settle on her an 
annuity of twenty pounds if she decided to change her name. 
Such was Rachel’s love that she said it was impossible to better 
herself by leaving the Abbey. And there she stayed till her 
mistress’s death, when she consented to make the faithful butler 
happy ‘ without the advantages formerly offered to her.’ 

Rachel’s married home seems to have been at Ross, where she 
became acquainted with a Mrs. Roberts, and she, greatly for the 
benefit of those who came after, set down in writing much that 
Mrs. Vergo told her of the life at Flaxley : 

‘When about twenty years of age Mrs. Vergo was hired by 
Mrs. Bovey, and in going there the horse threw her, about a mile 
from the Abbey, and she broke her leg. She was attended by a 
surgeon at Mrs. Bovey’s expense, who was much pleased at her 
behaviour, and from that time had a particular regard for her. 
Mrs. Vergo, being ingenious, was employed as her milliner and 
mantua maker. When they went every winter to London she was 
sent to observe the ladies’ dress going to Court, and she made up 
very rich clothes for Mrs. Bovey, who paid her for doing them. 

‘Mrs. Vergo always waited particularly on Mrs. Bovey, and 
was the only servant who sat up, as she spent an hour or two 
every night in her closet. She did the same in the morning, and 
was a very early riser. Mrs. Vergo had the care of the family 
under Mrs. Mary Pope. The regularity and economy in the 
family were great. The maids she kept at work till eight every 
night, and the rest was their own time. 

‘Mrs. Bovey often called for her charity account-book to see if 
it kept pace with her expenses in dress, which was always very 
handsome. Rachel (Mrs. Vergo) was often sent by her to Ross 
or Mitcheldean to buy material to make garments for the poor. 
The old table linen and sheets she made into child-bed linen, 
which, together with shirts and shifts of all sizes, she kept ina 
closet. It was Mrs. Vergo’s business to give them out as her lady 
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ordered. Every afternoon during her lady’s life Mrs, Vergo was 
ordered to wear a silk gown. 

‘ Six of the poor children who were kept at school at Flaxley 
dined by turns every Sunday regularly at the Abbey, when Mrs. 
Bovey heard them say their catechism. She was often in the 
habit of lending money to poor clergymen, which was frequently 
repaid to her in small sums, but more often given by her. She 
did the same too by distressed people whom she believed to be 
honest and industrious. Soon after Mrs. Vergo made her first 
visit to London with her lady, she was sent to a Nonconformist 
clergyman with a present of ten guineas. She had received 
positive orders from her lady to deliver it into his own hands 
without telling him from whence she came. It was some time 
before she could gain admittance to see him. When she had 
done so, he asked many questions, and desired to know from whom 
it had been sent ; but she kept to her orders and would not satisfy 
him. 

‘** Was it from a lady or gentleman ? ” 

‘She said the former. He then knelt down on a mat, and, 
with tears, prayed that Almighty God would shower down His 
blessings on his dear benefactress. 

‘During the Christmas holidays before Mrs. Bovey died, she 
had the thirty children, who were taught at her expense, to dine at 
the Abbey on beef and pudding. Mrs. Vergo sat at the head of 
the table, and two of the housemaids waited on them. After 
dinner Mrs. Bovey had them all in the parlour, where she was 
sitting dressed in white and silver. She showed them her clothes 
and her jewels, talked pleasantly and with great good-nature to 
them, and, having given to each of them sixpence, she dismissed 
them. When they left her they had a harp and a fiddle playing 
in the great hall, where they danced two hours, and went away 
in good time. When Mrs, Bovey was dressing before dinner she 
said to Mrs. Vergo: 

*** Rachel, you will be surprised that I put on all my fine 
clothes to-day, but I think that those poor children will remember 
me all the longer for it.” 


‘She was then to all appearance well, but she died that day 
month of a bowel complaint.’ 

To an energetic nature like that of Catharine Bovey, a long 
illness would have been a trial to fret her sorely, and this she was 
spared, for death released her after only three days’ suffering. 
Mrs, Pope’s half-sister, Margaret Barrow, wrote a letter about her 
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end, which was published years after (1792) in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine: 

‘On Wednesday morning she was as well as usual at breakfast, 
but between eleven and twelve she was seized with a most violent 
colic. We sent to Gloucester for Grivill, as the nearest at hand 
that night, for Lane, and he was not to be met with. The 
extremity of pain continued. . . . She apprehended death approach- 
ing the first day, and told us what her illness was. We sent to 
Oxford and Hereford, but no physician, till it was too late. On 
Friday morning she had a little ease, which gave us great hopes, 
but very soon the exquisite pain returned, and never left her till 
death had performed his great office, between eleven and twelve 
on Saturday morning. She was sensible all along, and expressed 
great satisfaction in being here at Flaxley, where she had always 
wished to die, and surely no one ever died more resigned. 

‘ Without any delirium or the least convulsion, but some few 
hours insensible of pain, she seemed to sleep, and so in peace 
resigned her breath to the Great God who gave her life. Oh! 
may we all endeavour to live and die like her, who seemed to have 
nothing else to do when death approached. My tears give me 
leave to add no more. 

‘Farewell to Flaxley and all its comforts, Feeding the 
hungry and clothing the naked was the highest pleasure of Mrs. 
Bovey’s life, and she greatly manifested her care for that at her 
death. She left directions where she would be interred, which 
was performed accordingly in the most private manner.’ 

And in the peaceful little churchyard, almost within a stone’s 
throw of her home, Catharine Bovey was laid to rest in the vault 
which had been specially made ready for her friends and herself. 
In the parish register of burials may be found the following 
entry : 

£1726. Madam Katharine Bovey, relict of William Bovey, Esq., 
was buried January 23.’ 

In the course of the above letter, written at Flaxley a week 
after the death of its mistress, Mrs. Barrow goes on to say that 
business would soon oblige her sister, Mrs. Pope, to go to town, 
and that she would accompany her. Mrs. Pope, judging from 
several touches left for guidance in old papers, seems to have been 
of a very acquisitive disposition. She was well taken care of by 
her friend, who showed the complete confidence she had by 
making her confidant executrix to her will, and also by leaving 
twelve hundred pounds in Mary’s hands as trust-money for the 
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poor of Flaxley. How she acquitted herself is best covered by a 
discreet veil of silence. Suffice it to say that she refused to pay 
many of the legacies without consent of the heir and the High 
Court, so an appeal was made to Chancellor Ockam on the 
subject. 

Perhaps by way of a salve to her conscience, besides a proof 
of the love she rightly bore to her benefactress, Mary Pope put 
up a monument to Mrs. Bovey in Westminster Abbey. It is a 
small one, of no beauty, and on it is the following inscription : 

‘To the memory of Catharine Bovey, whose person and under- 
standing would have become the highest rank in female life, and 
whose vivacity would have recommended her in the best conversa- 
tion. But by judgment as well as inclination she chose such 
retirement as gave her great opportunities for reading and 
reflection, which she made the wisest use of to the purposes of 
improvement in knowledge and religion. Upon other subjects 
she ventured far out of the common way of thinking, but in 
religious matters she made the Holy Scriptures, in which she was 
well skilled, her rule and guide of her faith and actions, esteeming 
it more safe to rely upon the plain Word of God than to run into 
any freedom of thought upon revealed truths. 

‘The great share of her time allowed to her closet was not 
perceived in her economy, for she had always a well-ordered and 
well-instructed family, from the happy influence as well of her 
temper and conduct as of her uniform and exemplary Christian 
life. 

‘It pleased God to bless her with considerable estate, which, 
with a liberal hand, guided by wisdom and piety, she employed 
to His glory and the good of her neighbours. Her domestic 
expenses she managed with a decency and dignity snitable to her 
fortune, but with a frugality that made her income abound to all 
proper objects of charity, to the relief of the necessitous, the 
encouragement of the industrious, and the instruction of the 
ignorant. She distributed not only with cheerfulness, but with 
joy, which, upon some occasions of raising and refreshing the 
spirit of the afflicted, she could not refrain from breaking out into 
tears, flowing from a heart thoroughly affected with compassion 
and benevolence. Thus did many of her good works go up, while 
she lived, as a memorial before God, and some she left to follow 
her. 

‘She died January 21, 1726, in the fifty-seventh year of her 
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age, at Flaxley, her seat in Gloucestershire, and was buried there, 
where her name will be long remembered, and where several of 
her benefactions at that place as well as others are more particu- 
larly recorded.’ 

Thus lived and died one whose energy and goodness have ever 
since kept green her memory. ‘ And their works live after them’ 
are the words that come to mind in thinking of Catharine Bovey, 
who, if even she were a perverse widow, was undoubtedly a good 
woman and a most faithful friend. 


S. M. CrawLey BoeEvey. 
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The Conquest of Radical Ted. 


T was Saturday afternoon, and Ted Wharton and Joe Lovelady 
had left off work early, as was their custom on that day of 
the week. They were now betaking themselves with solemn 
satisfaction to the ‘Thornleigh Arms,’ where a certain portion of 
their weekly wage would presently transfer itself from their own 
pockets to that of its jovial landlord. Joe Lovelady was a great, 
soft, lumbering fellow, who was considered rather a nonentity in 
Thornleigh ; but Ted Wharton was a very different person. He 
was the village Radical—an adventurous spirit who, not content 
with spelling out his newspaper conscientiously on Sunday, was 
wont to produce, even on week-day afternoons, sundry small, ill- 
printed sheets, from which he would read out revolutionary 
sentiments the like of which had never before been heard in 
Thornleigh. For the most part his neighbours considered it 
extremely foolish of Ted to be ‘ weerin’ his brass on sich-like,’ 
when a ha’porth of twist would have been so much more satis- 
factory. They cared nothing at all about Home Rule, and did 
not see that the Labour Question in any way bore upon their own 
case. What they wanted to know was when Government was 
going to raise the price of wheat, and what was the use of growing 
‘taters when it wasn’t worth while carting them to Liverpool? 
But Ted was not only the village Radical: he was also the village 
wag, with a reputation for humour which rendered him enormously 
popular. He was about thirty-five years old, a small man with 
sandy hair, a serious, not to say solemn, expression of countenance, 
and twinkling light grey eyes, which he had a trick of blinking 
when about to perpetrate a joke. His trousers were a little too 
short, his coat-sleeves—when he wore a coat—a little too long; 
on ordinary occasions his hat was tilted to the back of his head, 
and when in a jocular humour he cocked it knowingly over one 
eye. Probably these peculiarities, coupled with a certain dry 
method of enunciating, added largely to Ted’s renown, 
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As they walked briskly along this hot summer’s afternoon, the 
two men did not take the trouble to converse with each other. 
Joe, indeed, was at all times a taciturn person, and Ted was 
probably reserving himself for the delectation of the cronies whom 
he expected to meet at the ‘Thornleigh Arms.’ When he had 
caught up Joe on the road he had volunteered that he was 
steppin’ up yonder, and Joe had replied that that was reet, jerk- 
ing his head forward at the same time as an indication that he 
was steppin’ up yonder too; thenceforth they had, as a matter of 
course, proceeded together, Ted walking a pace or two in advance 
and whistling to himself. 

They had now quitted the village, and on one side of the road, 
behind the dusty hedge, some colts were keeping step with them, 
occasionally starting and floundering forward after the manner of 
their kind, and then wheeling and coming slowly back with foolish 
heads extended and ears pricked, all ready for another bounce if 
either of the pedestrians raised his hand or kicked a stone out of 
his path. To their left the corn stood tall and yellow, ready for 
the harvest. Now they approached some woods, familiarly known 
as the ‘ Mosses,’ from the peaty nature of the soil. A few weeks 
before the thick undergrowth of rhododendrons had been ablaze 
with clustering purple blossoms, and many wild flowers grew now 
on the borders of the deep ditch which surrounded them. These 
woods lay corner-wise with the main road, a sandy lane following 
the angle they described. On the grassy border of this lane a 
flock of geese were tranquilly basking, and, as Ted approached, a 
vigilant and pugnacious gander rushed towards him, flapping its 
wings and extending its long neck with portentous hisses. Ted 
had been carrying his coat over his arm for the sake of coolness, 
and now, whether because he thought it would be a humorous 
thing to do, or because he was secretly a little terrified at the 
rapid advance of the bellicose gander, he struck with it at the 
luckless bird with such force that he stretched it on the sod. 

‘Hello!’ cried Ted, stopping short, astonished and perturbed 
at his sudden victory, ‘I b’lieve I’ve done for th’ owd chap.’ 

‘My word,’ commented Joe, ‘if thou has thou’ll be like to 
hear on it! Thottheer’s Margaret Hep’s gander ; hoo thinks the 
world on’t, hoo does.’ 

Ted was meanwhile bending over his prostrate foe, which, to 
his relief, was not absolutely dead, though it was gasping and 


turning up its eyes in rather a ghastly manner. He took it up 
in his arms, still enfolded in his coat. 
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‘It’s wick still, as how ’tis,’ he remarked. ‘Eh! how it’s 
kickin’ out with they ugly yaller legs! Now then, owd lad, what 
mun we do wi it, think’st thou? Mun I finish it off an’ carry it 
wi’ me to Jack Orme’s for a marlock? Eh! the lads ’ud laugh if 
they see me coomin’ in wi’ it! Id tell ’em I’d brought ’em a 
Crestmas dinner in July. My word, it’s tough enough! I reckon 
it ’ud want keepin’; it wouldn’t be ready mich afore Crestmas !’ 

Joe’s wits, at no time very nimble, required some time to take 
in this audacious proposal, and he was just beginning the pre- 
liminary deprecating roll of the head, which he intended to 
precede a remark to the effect that Margaret ’ud happen have 
soom’at to say about thot, when the angular figure of Miss Hep- 
tonstall herself appeared at the corner of the lane. She paused a 
moment aghast at the sight of the struggling gander still 
enveloped in Ted’s coat, and then, with extended hands and 
wildly flapping drapery, hastened towards him, her gait and aspect 
being not unlike that assumed by the unfortunate biped in 
question when he had first advanced to the attack. 

‘Victoria!’ she gasped, when she at last halted beside the 
men. ‘Eh! whatever's to do wi’ Victoria ?’ 

‘Dun yo’ mean this ‘ere ?’ questioned Ted, hoisting the gander 
a little higher up under his arm, ‘ Well, I cannot think what- 
ever coom to the poor thing. Joe and me was goin’ our ways 
along to Orme’s when we heerd it give a kind of skrike out, and 
we looked round, and it were staggerin’ along same as if it were 
fuddled, yo’ known, and all at once it give another skrike an’ 
tumbled down aside o’ th’ road. Didn't it, Joe ?’ 

Joe again rolled a deprecatory eye at his crony and cleared 
his throat, but did not otherwise commit himself. 

‘It mun ha’ been a fit or soom sich thing,’ continued Ted, 
cocking his hat over his eye and glancing waggishly at Lovelady. 
‘When Joe see it, says he, “ My word, there'll be a pretty to do! 
This is Margaret Hep.’s gander,” says Joe—no, I think he said, 
“‘Miss Heptonstall’s gander.” Didn’t thou, Joe? Joe’s allus so 
respectful and civil-spoke, pertic’larly when it’s a lady as he’s a- 
talkin’ about.’ 

Joe grinned and began to look jocular too. His friend’s last 
assertion pleased him better than the wild flights of a little time 
before. 

‘Thot’s it,’ said Joe. ‘Ho, ho! Reet!’ 

‘He'd never go fur to call ony lady out o’ their name,’ pursued 
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Ted, placing his hat yet a little more aslant; ‘never did that in’s 
life. He’s quite a lady’s mon, Joe is. Haw! haw!’ 

*Coom !’ said Joe, grinning still more broadly. 

At this juncture the invalid gander made a frantic struggle, 
and, freeing one wing from Ted’s encircling coat, began to flap 
it wildly. 

‘Yo’n no need to stan’ grinnin’ an’ makkin’ merry theer when 
th’ poor dumb thing’s bahn to dee, as like as not,’ cried Margaret, 
indignantly. ‘Hand him over to me this minute—theer, my 
beauty, theer—missus ’Il see to thee.’ 

‘Well, an’ yo’ ought to be very thankful to me,’ asserted 
Ted; ‘didn’t I pick him out o’ th’ road, an’ put my own coat o’er 
him an’ fondle him mich same ’s if he was a babby? Why, he 
’ud noan be wick now if it hadn’t ha’ been fur me, Theer, my 
boy, howd up. Theer, we’se tuck in thy wing for thee, and cover 
thee up warm an’ gradely—’tisn’t everybody as ’ud be dressin’ up 
® gander i’ their own clooes. Dun yo’ know what ’ud do this ’ere 
bird rale good? Just a drop o’ sperrits to warm his in’ards for 
him—thot’s what he wants. See ’ere, I’ll carry him awhoam for 
yo’, and yo’ mun jest fotch him a glass o’ whiskey, and in a two 
three minutes he’ll be as merry as a layrock.’ 

Margaret looked doubtfully at him. 

‘Dun yo’ raly think it ’ud do the poor thing good ?’ she asked 
dolefully. 

‘I’m sure on’t,’ returned Ted, firmly pinioning the gander’s 
struggling legs, and setting off at a brisk pace towards Margaret’s 
cottage. ‘Theer’s nowt as is wick as wouldn’t feel the benefit of 
a drop o’ sperrits now an’ again.’ 

Joe considered this a very proper sentiment, and gave a grunt 
by way of endorsing it; he, too, followed Ted and the gander, 
being as much amused at the transaction as it was in his nature 
to be at anything. 

Margaret kept pace with Ted, every now and then uttering 
lamentations over her favourite. 

‘He were as good a gander as a body need wish for; wonderful 
good bred he were, an’ as knowin’! Eh, dear, I never wanted 
for coompany when Victoria were theer.’ 

‘Victoria!’ ejaculated Ted, stopping short and facing her; 
‘ why, thot’s a female name!’ 

‘It’s the Queen’s name,’ rejoined Margaret with a certain 
‘melancholy triumph. 

*I thought it had been a gander; it is a gander, surely ?’ 
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‘Oh, it’s a gander reet ’nough. But I thought it were a goose 
to begin wi’. It were the biggest o’ th’ clutch, an’ the prattiest, 
an’ so I called it Victoria, an’ it geet to know th’ name, an’ to 
coom when I called it—eh, it ’ud coom runnin’ up an’ croodle 
down aside o’ me, turnin’ its yead o’ one side thot knowin’! Eh, 
dear, theer never was sich a bird. An’ when it were upgrown, 
an’ turned out to be a gander, I ’adn’t it i’ my ’eart to change th’ 
name, seein’ as it had getten to know it so well, an’ arter all, 
seein’ as it’s th’ head of all th’ fowls i’ my place, it doesn’t seem 
to coom amiss. Canon, he wanted me to call it Prince Consort, 
or else Albert Edward, but it didn’t seem natural like, an’ I’ve 
allus been used to call my white drake Albert Edward ; and Prince 
Consort, he’s th’ owd rooster.’ 

‘ Well,’ said Ted, hoisting up the gander again under his arm, 
and chuckling as he walked forward, ‘well, thot beats all! I 
never yeard sich a tale i’ my life. Coom, Victoria, howd up, owd 
lad; we’se soon be theer now. An’ so th’ owd rooster is Prince 
Consort? An’ th’ drake’s th’ Prince 0’ Wales? Ho, ho! Han’ 
yo’ getten ony more royalties yonder ?’ 

‘I’ve used up pretty near all th’ royal fam’ly,’ replied Margaret, 
with a recurrence of her former dolorous pride; ‘it’s the only 
mark o’ respect as I can show my sovering. Every time Her 
Gracious Majesty gets a new grandchild or great-grandchild, 
Canon, he cooms an’ says, ‘‘ Margaret, han yo’ ony more chickens 
as wants names?” An’ soomtimes the wan kirsenin’ ’ull do fur a 
whole brood; they royal childer has sich a mony names, yo’ 
known.’ 

Ted sneered and looked immensely superior; the loyalty of 
this benighted woman filled his Radical mind with as much 
contempt as amusement. He was about to utter some scathing 
remark, when his attention was diverted by their arrival at 
Margaret’s cottage. 

Throwing open the little wicket-gate which divided her 
premises from the lane, she pressed forward, and unlocked her 
door. Ted followed her into the kitchen, while Joe stood with- 
out, craning forward his neck to see what was going on in the 
interior of the cottage, and drawing the back of his hand across 
his lips when he saw Miss Heptonstall produce a small bottle of 
whiskey. 

-* He looks a dale livelier now,’ remarked Ted, uncloaking the 


gander and setting it on its legs on Margaret’s immaculate table. 
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‘Whoa, steady theer,’ as the bird began to struggle in his grasp, 
flapping uneasy wings, and making a sickly attempt at a hiss. 

Margaret, who had been about to uncork the bottle, paused, 
surveying Victoria with her head on one side. 

‘Theer dunnot seem to be mich amiss, do theer?’ she 
remarked ; ‘it seems a’most a pity to be givin’ it sperrits. It’ll 
upset it again as like as not.’ 

‘Theer mun ha’ been summat amiss i’ th’ first place, though,’ 
returned Wharton with a judicial air, ‘ else it wouldn’t ha’ been 
took bad same as it were. If I was yo’, Miss Heptonstall, I’d give 
it a drop to strengthen its in’ards a bit.’ 

‘Ah, agreed Joe from,the doorway. 

Ted fumbled in his pocket and produced a large red cotton 
handkerchief, which he carefully spread on the table beneath the 
gander. 

‘It ’ud be a pity to let this here table get dirty,’ he observed, 
looking admiringly at its spotless surface. Margaret eyed him 
with more favour than she had hitherto displayed, then, smiling 
sourly, began to pour out the contents of her little black bottle. 

‘Fill up, Miss Heptonstall, fill up!’ cried Ted, energetically ; 
‘eh, if yo’ dunnot gi’ it no more nor that, Victoria met jest as 
well be a bantam. He'll noan as mich as wet thot great yaller 
beak of his wi’ thot drop.’ 

Margaret smiled no more, but she filled up the glass. Joe, in 
the doorway, cleared his throat reflectively. Ted, again encircling 
the gander with his arm, forced open its beak. 

‘ Now then,’ he whispered eagerly, ‘fotch a spoon, Miss Hep. 
Coom, owd bird, this’ll fettle thee up, an’ no mistake.’ 

But whether Victoria’s struggles were more lively than he had 
anticipated, or whether Ted purposely relaxed his hold, certain it 
was that the gander, with a scream of fury, backed out of his 
grasp and fluttered on to the floor, proceeding to waddle with 
great speed and evident indignation across the kitchen into the 
yard without. 

‘ He’s teetotal,’ said Ted, gazing at Margaret with a twinkle in 
his eye. ‘I met ha’ knowed he’d be, seein’ as he’s bin brought up 
so careful, an’ takin’ to water nateral fro’ th’ first.’ 

Miss Heptonstall had been about to restore the liquor to its 
bottle, but she now hesitated, looking towards Ted with a grim 
smile ; his style of humour tickled her. Seized with a sudden fit 
of generosity, she extended the glass to him. 
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‘Yo’re noan teetotal, [’ll be bound,’ she observed. ‘ Theer! 
Sup it up.’ 

‘Yo’r ’ealth!’ said Ted, nodding towards her, much elated. 
Joe again cleared his throat tentatively, but Margaret ruthlessly 
corked the bottle, and, assuming her usual frosty air, remarked 
with somewhat scant politeness that it was time for her to be 
setting about her business, an’ theer was no need for other folks to 
be waitin’. 

Thereupon the ‘ other folks’ were constrained to depart, Ted 
being still jubilant and Joe very glum. 

‘ Well,’ began the former, as soon as they had advanced some 
paces, ‘t’ folks up yon ’ull laugh fit to split when they year this 
tale! Th’ owd lady is a dacent sort o’ body when all’s said an’ 
done. Hoo be’aved uncommon ’andsome to me.’ 

‘Ah,’ returned Joe with surly sarcasm, ‘ uncommon ‘andsome. 
Hoo gave thee th’ gander’s leavin’s, didn’t hoo? Ho, ho! gander’s 
leavin’s,’ 

Joe so seldom made a joke that he was quite astonished at 
himself, and after three or four repetitions of the same, with much 
wagging of the head, and a few knowing jerks of his thumb over 
his shoulder, apparently to accentuate the point of the jest, he 
became quite good-humoured again, and the pair walked on in 
amicable silence, each preparing to astonish his cronies with the 
recital of his own prowess. 

The Thornleigh Arms was a snug little old-fashioned hostelry 
standing a little back from the high road. An air of homely 
jollity and comfort seemed to pervade the place; the ruddy after- 
noon sun lit up the small-paned windows with as cheerful a glow 
as that which in winter was reflected from the roaring fire which 
it was old Jack’s custom to pile half up the wide chimney; the 
very Thornleigh lion of the imposing sign seemed to lean 
confidentially forward and to grin affably, as though to assure 
the passers-by of the good cheer within. 

Ted and Joe found the usual Saturday customers already esta- 
blished, and presently shouts of laughter made the very rafters ring 
as he recounted his adventures with Margaret Heptonstall and her 
gander, his companion meanwhile sipping his beer with an air 
of suppressed importance ; by and by he, too, would add his quota 
to the evening’s entertainment, but he would wait till the 
culminating point of Ted’s story was reached, and the company 
was, so to speak, ripe for it. 

*Me an’ Miss Hep, is meeterly thick now, I tell yo’ summed 
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up Ted at the conclusion of his tale. ‘Hoo thinks a dale o’ me, 
if hoo doesn’t think mich o’ menfolk in general.’ 

‘Hoo gived Ted the gander’s leavin’s,’ put in Joe, seizing his 
opportunity, and bringing out his joke with a great shout and a 
vigorous nudge to his nearest neighbour. ‘Th’ owd lad needn’t 
be thot set up—hoo give him nought but the gander’s leavin’s 
when all’s said an’ done.’ 

‘TLoo didn’t give thee a drop as how ’tis,’ retorted Ted. ‘ Poor 
Joe were stood i’ th’ doorway, yo’ known, an’ he sighed an’ licked 
his lips, th’ poor chap, but he didn’t get nought. Miss Hep. 
didn’t fancy nobry but me.’ 

‘Thou'll be for coortin’ her next,’ suggested somebody humor- 
ously. 

‘Nay, nay,’ said a funny little short man with comically 
uplifted eyebrows. ‘”I wouldn’t be no use coortin’ Margaret 
Heptonstall. Eh, I remember when our missus reckoned hoo 
were deein’ an’ took a notion to mak’ up a match between Mar~ 
garet an’ me Pr 

The rest of his narrative was drowned in a roar of laughter. 
Everyone knew that story. 

‘Hoo wouldn’t ha’ noan o’ thee, would hoo, Tom?’ cried 
one. 

‘Thy missus couldn’t thooal the notion of all they wick things 
as Margaret sets sich store by?’ queried another. 

‘ Nay, ‘twas me as couldn’t thooal the notion of her,’ rejoined 
Tom, stoutly. ‘I'd be hard put to to do wi’ onybody at arter our 
Betty. Hoo’s wick an’ ’earty, an’ I dunnot want nobry ; but if I 
did ’ave to pick a second missus, it shouldn’t be Margaret 
Hep.’ 

‘ Hoo’s reg’lar set in her ways, isn’t hoo?’ put in old Jack. 
‘ Ah, hoo’s reg’lar cut out fur a single life, Marg’ret is. I reckon 
nobry ‘ll want to coort her at this time o’ day, an’ if onybory 
did, hoo’d send ’em packin’.’ 

‘I haven’t tried my hand yet, yo’ see,’ remarked Ted, looking 
round for applause. ‘If I was to get agate o’ coortin’ Margaret 
Hep., hoo’d be fain enough.’ 

There was general laughter at this statement, which nearly 
everyone present hastened to deny. All agreed that were Ted to 
urge his pretensions he would be very soon sent to the right- 
about. 

‘ Well then,’ cried Ted, when the uproar had somewhat sub- 
sided, ‘ I'll bet yo’ a nine-gallon cask of owd Jack’s best to a five- 
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shillin’ bit that Margaret Hep. an’ me ’ull be shouted afore the 
month’s out.’ 

The din at this point reached such a height that Mrs. Jack 
hastened in from the back premises to inquire what was to-do, 
and Ted himself was obliged to hammer on the table with his 
knuckles before he could make himself heard. 

‘ Well,’ he resumed, ‘I’ve said it, an’ I'll stick to it. Yo'll 
see—Margaret an’ me’ull be keeping coompany afore aught’s long, 
an’ Canon ‘ll be shoutin’ us at th’ end o’ th’ month.’ 

‘Mon, you're noan goin’ to wed sich an owd, tough, dried-up 
body as yon, fur sure?’ cried comfortable Mrs. Orme, incredulously. 
‘Yo’ mun be a good ten or fifteen year younger nor her.’ 

‘I didn’t say we’d go as fur as wedlock,’ explained Ted, with 
a wicked leer. ‘I said we'd be shouted. Eh, theer’s mony a slip 
*twixt cup an’ lip, yo’ known. Margaret an’ me ‘ull happen fall 
out afore weddin’ day cooms, but once Canon shouts us, yo’ mun 
down wi’ yo’r five shillin’s.’ 

‘Ah, th’ marlock ’ull be cheap enough at five shillin’, cried 
some jovial spirit. ‘My word, I would laugh to hear the names 
called. I reckon Canon hisself ’ud scarce keep a straight face.’ 

‘Nay, but think of th’ poor wench,’ cried Jack, with an 
explosion of mirth. ‘Ted, it’s rale cruel o’ thee to play an inni- 
cent trustin’ lass sich a trick.’ 

‘I reckon Margaret Hep. can take care of herself,’ put in Mrs, 
Jack. ‘ Hoo can keep her e’en oppen as weel’s onybody. I don’t 
know but what it ’ull be Ted as ‘ull ha’ to pay for th’ nine-gallon 
cask. Yo’d best be savin’ up yor brass, Ted, for we wunnot give 
no credit for ’t.’ 

With this professional sally she retired. Thomas Alty, re- 
marking in an undertone that his Betty ’ud be coomin’ to look 
for him if he didn’t mak’ haste awhoam, withdrew also after a 
good-humoured nod to the friend who had treated him, for, as 
Mrs. Alty invariably impounded Tom’s wage, it was only when he 
met with a crony in a generous humour that he visited the 
Thornleigh Arms. 

It was not till considerably later that Ted betook himself 
homewards; the plan which he had at first proposed out of a 
mere spirit of bravado having now, owing to the gibes of Jack and 
the rest, become a fixed resolution. 

On the following afternoon, just at the time when young 
Thornleigh went a-coortin’, and elderly Thornleigh took off its 
boots and coat, or put a clean white handkerchief over its cap, the. 
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better to enjoy its Sabbath snooze in the ingle-nook, Ted Wharton 
cocked his hat over his eye, put a posy in his coat, and set off to 
call on Margaret Heptonstall. He found that damsel engaged in 
neither of the avocations already stated, but, with her Sunday 
gown pinned behind her, and her week-day sun-bonnet hanging 
limply over her face, feeding her numerous family in the middle 
of her yard. 

‘Good day to yo’, Miss Heptonstall,’ remarked Ted, approach- 
ing with a jaunty air, ‘I thought I’d just call round to ax how 
Victoria finds hissel, this morning.’ 

‘Mich the same as us‘al, thank yo’, replied Miss Hep. with a 
starched air. ‘Get out o’ the road, Alice,’ addressing an adven- 
turous pullet. ‘ Thou’rt allus runnin’ under a body’s feet. Chuck ! 
chuck! chuck! Coom G’arge, coom Adylaide, coom Maud! Now, 
then, Alexandra! Chuck! chuck! coom lovies! Thot theer 
vicious Frederick has been a-chivying of yo’ till yo’re freetened to 
death, yo’ are.’ 

Ted stood by with his thumbs in his waistcoat pockets, smiling 
to himself, 

‘Yon’s gradely chickens,’ he remarked, presently. ‘ Yo’ never 
heyt ’em do yo’? ’Twouldn’t be respectful, I shouldn’t think.’ 

Margaret vouchsafed no reply. Ted resumed, with bitter 
sarcasm : 

‘H’m, mich the same as their r’yal namesakes, I reckon—kept 
for show an’ no manner o’ use to nobry.’ 

Margaret hastily scattered the remainder of the grain in her 
apron and whisked round. 

‘Howd yo’r din,’ she cried angrily, ‘or else tak’ yo’rsel’ off. 
T’'ll noan stand by an’ hear sich talk i’ my place.’ 

Ted, feeling he had made rather an inauspicious beginning, 
suddenly became lamb-like. 

‘No offence,’ he pleaded humbly. ‘Mun I carry yo’r basin for 
yo’ into th’ house ?’ 

Margaret looked over her shoulder and snorted, then, without 
returning yea or nay, she stalked over the cobble-stones and 
entered her kitchen, followed meekly by her visitor. Miss 
Heptonstall did not turn her head until the sound of Ted’s boots 
falling upon her tiled floor made her look round sharply. 

‘If yo’re for coomin’ in yo’d best wipe yo’r feet,’ she announced 
briefly. 

Ted obediently retraced his steps and polished his boots on 
the mat outside the door. Then he re-entered, walking gingerly 
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on the tips of his toes, and casting about in his mind fora suitable 
topic with which to inaugurate the conversation. Margaret’s spare 
angular figure and sharp-featured face did not look encouraging ; 
but surely never before was seen such a dazzling white apron, such 
a stiffly starched collar, such spotless cuffs. Margaret’s cleanli- 
ness had in it, it was true, an aggressive quality, but Ted admired 
it nevertheless. The kitchen and all its appurtenances bore 
witness to the same scrupulous nicety. No floor in Thornleigh 
village was raddled so carefully, no fire-irons glittered so bravely ; 
the very walls seemed to shine; and as for the pots and pans they 
positively winked at one another in the ruddy glow. Ted rested 
a sunburnt hand on each of his knees, drew a long breath, and 
remarked fervently — 

‘Yo’ mun be wonderful house-proud, Miss Heptonstall.’ 

He could not have chosen a more pleasing theme ; Margaret 
wrinkled up her nose with a sniff and a smile. 

‘ Well, I believe I’m reckoned to be,’ she remarked, modestly ; 
‘theer’s nought else i’ this world as I care for mich, but I’m 
wonderful fond o’ cleanin’ and scrubbin’, an’ I’ve allus said I'd 
sooner do things for mysel’ nor let onybody do ’em for me.’ 

Ted sighed and cast up his eyes. 

‘It seems a pity, Miss Heptonstall, as it’s only yo'rsel’ yo’re 
doin’ for ‘ 

‘Why so ?’ interrupted Margaret snappishly. 

‘Well, it seems sich terrible waste, yo’ known. It seems a 
pity yo’ shouldn’t be doin’ for soombry else at th’ same time.’ 

‘I dunnot want to do for nobry, nobbut mysel’, returned 
Margaret with a toss of her head. ‘ Did yo’ think I’d be for takkin’ 
lodgers at this time o’ day ?’ she added suspiciously. ‘ Nay, nay, 
I'll noan ha’ strangers here, botherin’ an’ messin’ about.’ 

‘Eh, I wasn’t thinkin’ o’ strangers,’ explained Wharton, 
hitching his chair a little nearer. ‘I were jest wonderin’ to 
mysel’, seein’ as yo’re so manageable an’ clever an’ thot, as yo’ 
hadn’t never thought o’ gettin’ wed an’ doin’ for a husband as 
well as yo’rsel’, I raly do wonder, Miss Heptonstall,’ he repeated 
insinuatingly, ‘as yo’ haven’t getten wed.’ 

He expected Margaret to be surprised and flattered, but she 
gave no indication of being either the oneortheother. She fixed 
her steely blue eyes sternly on the visitor, and enquired stiffly 
what he thought she wanted a husband for, and what use he 
reckoned sich like ’ud be to her, Ted edged his chair yet a little 
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nearer, and thrust forward his face till it was within about a yard 
of Margaret’s. 

‘A good ’usband ’ud be a great comfort to yo’, Miss Hepton- 
stall,’ he urged. ‘ He’d—he’d love yo’, yo’ know ’—hesitating— 
‘an’ wortch for yo’.’ 

This was said with more assurance. Margaret appeared un- 
convinced. 

‘Eh, he’d be more bother than he was worth,’ she remarked 
trenchantly. ‘Think o’ th’ litter alone he’d mak’ coomin’ in an’ 
out o’ th’ ’’ouse. It’s bad enough to be cleanin’ up arter th’ cats 
an’ the dog—poor dumb things, they knows no better. Buta 
mon stumpin’ in an’ out wi’s dirty boots, an’ clooes as ’ud allus 
want mendin’, an’ stockin’s weerin’ at th’ ’eel! Eh, theer’d be no 
end to’t! An’ then th’ doin’ for, gettin’s mate an’ thot—turnin’ 
up ’s nose very like—ill-satisfied wi’ a washin’ day dinner! Nay, 
nay, I’d sooner bide as I am wi’ nobbut mysel’ to look to.’ 

Ted drew back his head and coughed behind his hand, non- 
plussed for the moment ; presently, noting that the practical side 
of the case was the only one likely to meet with favour, he resumed 
artfully— 

‘Think how coomfortable it ’ud be of a rainy day, i’stead o’ 
startin’ out i’ th’ wet to feed pig an’ do fur chickens, to say to yo’r 
gaffer, ‘“ Sitha, thou mun see to they things afore thou goes to 
thy wark ”—an’ of an evening, when he’ coom awhoam, yo’ could 
set him to get th’ ’taters an’ chop wood an’ thot.’ 

Margaret crossed her arms and appeared to reflect. 

‘ An’ of a Saturday—pay day, yo’ known—yo’'d jest say : “’And 
ower wilto?” an’ he’d ’and ower.’ 

A faint smile began to play about the lady’s lips; she leaned 
back in her chair and looked attentively at Ted. 

‘’Tisn’t everybody as ‘ud be willin’ to do thot,’ she remarked 
after a pause ; ‘ theer’s a mony as ’ud sooner spend their brass at 
th’ Thornleigh Arms.’ 

Ted privately thought this extremely likely, but he assumed 
an air of virtuous indignation. 

‘ Theer’s chaps an’ chaps! I reckon if onybody was to ax to wed 
yo’, Miss Heptonstall, he’d be a steady-goin’ sort o’ felly as wouldn’t 
be up to they mak o’ games.’ 

Margaret smiled outright. Ted thought he would follow up 
his advantage and clinch the point at once. 

‘ Now, Miss Heptonstall,’ said he, ‘ for instance, if J was to 
coom coortin’ yo’, I wouldn’t be thinkin’ of onything but makkin’ 
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yo’ coomfortable. Ireckon yo’d mak’ me coomfortable ’—with an 
air of great fairness and impartiality, ‘thot’s wheer ’tis, it ’ud be 
** give an’ take, give an’ take.” I feel dreadful lonely of an evenin’, 
an’ it’s a sad thing when a man allus has to do for ‘issel’. Id be 
thankful if yo’d have me , 

‘I reckon yo’ would,’ interrupted Margaret, with disconcerting 
frankness, ‘ I’ve a good bit o’ brass saved.’ 

This was news to Ted, and he looked at her with genuine 
interest. 

‘Han yo’?’ saidhe. ‘I raly didn’t know. Well, 1’m doin’ 
pratty well too, an’ I’ve got a nice little place , 

‘ Nay,’ put in Margaret, ‘it isn’t mich of a place; this here’s 
twice th’ size, an’adale coomfortabler. Nay, if we was to get wed, 
yo'd ha’ to coom here—I wouldn’t go yonder.’ 

Ted started for a moment, somewhat taken back by the 
matter-of-fact coolness with which his advances were received ; he 
might as well finish the job now, however, he reflected, and, as he 
did not mean the business to proceed beyond the ‘ shouting ’ stage, 
it would not hurt him to make any concession that Margaret might 
please to exact. 

‘ Ah, I could coom here,’ he remarked, heroically ; ‘ my little 
nook isn’t sich an ill place for all thot ; but I'll do it, an’ I'll gi’ 
yo’ my wage reg’lar, an’ do th’ dirty work all round, an’—an’ turn 
teetotal if yo’ want it.’ 

‘ Naw,’ said Miss Heptonstall, ‘ I wouldn’t go as fur as thot ; I 
like a glass o’ beer mysel’ at dinner-time—lI allus keep a little 
cask i’ th’ buttery yon—hut you'll ha’ to gi’ ower callin’ at th’ 
Thornleigh Arms,’ 

‘’Tisn’t like I’d want to be callin’ at th’ Thornleigh Arms, ifI’d 
a coomfortable place like this to set in o’ neets, and a—missus 0’ 
my own to look to.’ 

He had for a moment contemplated qualifying the word 
‘Missus’ with some such adjective as ‘bonny,’ but a glance at 
Margaret’s face nipped this poetical flower in the bud. After a 
moment she sat upright, gazing at him stolidly. 

‘Tl think on ’t,’ she said. ‘Theer’s things for it an’ theer’s 
things agin it. One thing’s agin it—I dunnot fancy yo’r talk out 
o’ th’ newspapers—speakin’ ill o’ th’ Queen an’ thot—I reckon 
we'd ha’ words if yo’ carried on thot road when we was mon an’ 
wife.’ 

Wharton rubbed his hands and looked embarrassed ; he had 
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hitherto had no hesitation in perjuring himself, but he could not 
for the life of him swallow his political principles. 

Margaret marched across the room and took down a framed 
photograph from a shelf of the old-fashioned dresser, It repre~ 
sented Her Majesty in royal robes. 

‘This here Canon give me at th’ time o’ th’ Jubilee,’ she 
pursued. ‘I’ve vallyed it—well, I couldn’t say how mich I’ve 
vallyed it an’ do vally it. See here, dunnot hoo look noble? I 
couldn’t do wi’ onybody i’ th’ house as didn’t respect this same ’s 
I do.’ 

Ted cast a depreciating eye towards the portrait, but after a 
glance at it suddenly regained his tongue and his spirits. 

‘See here, Miss Heptonstall,’ he cried eagerly, ‘ yon’s not th’ 
Queen! Theer now, it just shows how poor folks gets imposed 
upon! I’ve seen the Queen mysel’—walked all the road to 
Liverpool when I didn’t know no better, an’ I see ’er, an’ hoo 
were nought but a wumman i’ black! Theer now, I'll tak’ my 
oath on ’t! Hoo hadn’t no crown on, nor yet no blue ribbon, an’ 
noan 0’ they fal-lals o’ medals, an’ nought i’ her hand. Hoo was 
jest an ord’nary wumman same’s ony other wumman. “ Well,” 
thinks I to mysel’, “if yon is to be stuck up at th’ ’ead o’ Govern- 
ment, an’ we all mun bow down afore a wumman as isn’t nought 
different to ony other wuman, it’s a shame,” I says. An’ it isa 
shame, Miss Heptonstall.’ 

Ted was working up into a fine declamatory vein, and would 
probably have continued to hold forth for some time had not 
Margaret indignantly interrupted him. 

‘Stop thot! T’ll ha’ noan of it i’ this ’ouse, an’ so I tell yo’. 
Did ever a body hear sich talk! Yo’ ought to be ashamed o’ 
yorsel’, Edward Wharton! If yo’ was a mon yo’ should be ready 
to lay down yo’r life for yo’r Queen!’ 

‘ Lay down my life!’ repeated Ted, who was getting slightly 
irate in his turn. ‘I’d do no sich thing. I wouldn’t put mysel’ 
onyways out o’ my road for th’ Queen now I know what hoo is. 
Hoo’s fools enough to fight for her and wortch for her. I wouldn’t 
do nought for her.’ 

‘Yo’ would then, said Margaret, suddenly becoming calm 
again and smiling grimly to herself. ‘ Theer’s one thing yo'd do 
for her, Edward Wharton—yo'd drink her ’ealth.’ 

Before he could retort she rose and went into the buttery, 
returning after a moment or two with a foaming biown jug in 
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one hand, and a quaintly shaped Toby-mug in the other. She 
placed them bot on the table in inviting proximity to Ted. 

‘ Now then,’ she said persuasively, ‘ yo'll drink long life to Her 
Gracious Majesty.’ 

The day was exceedingly warm, and if there was one thing on 
earth for which Radical Ted had a weakness it was his native nut- 
brown ale. He looked at Margaret and grinned—the grin of 
compromise. Margaret, still smiling, slowly filled the beaker, 
a beautiful creamy ‘ head’ bubbling over the brim. 

‘Coom,’ she said, ‘ yo'll say: “ Her Majesty’s ’ealth, an’ long 
life to ’er.”’ 

Ted stretched out his hand and grasped the tempting handle; 
then, averting his eyes, he hastily mumbled the prescribed words, 
immediately after burying his face in the mug. While he slowly 
drained its contents, Margaret chanted the last verse of the 
National Anthem to a tune which might possibly have been like 
‘God Save the Queen,’ if it had not borne an equal resemblance 
to ‘The Dead March in Saul.’ 

Music, we know, has charms to soothe the savage breast, and 
whether because of Margaret’s patriotic outburst, or because the 
beer was of excellent quality, Ted’s face was wreathed in smiles 
when he set down the mug. 

‘ Ah,’ he said, ‘ we’se never ha’ no words if yo’ tackle me this 
gate. Id drink the Queen’s ’ealth again if yo’ axed me.’ 

‘Enough ’s good ’s a feast,’ returned his hostess sententiously. 
‘It'll be tay-time afore aught’s long.’ 

‘Mun I bide fur tay?’ inquired Ted with his head on one 
side. 

‘Yo’ con if yo’n a mind,’ said Margaret, accommodatingly. 
‘Yo’ con be lookin’ round if yo’ like while I’m gettin’ things 
ready.’ 

Ted complied, nothing loth, and stalked about the place with 
his thumbs in his armholes and an air of proprietorship. Every- 
thing without was as snug, neat, and prosperous as everything 
within. The garden was well stocked and weedless; the potatoes 
seemed to he coming on nicely; the pig was as fat as a self- 
respecting pig ought to be, and the chickens were healthy and well- 
grown. Ted re-entered the house, scraping his feet carefully this 
time, and looking at Margaret with increased respect as she 
bustled about. The kettle already sang merrily on the hob, a 
plateful of most inviting buttered toast was keeping warm within 
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the fender, and Miss Hep. was in the act of placing on the table 
a smoking dish of nicely browned sausages, 

‘I made ’em mysel’,’ she explained briefly. ‘I dunnot often 
have ’em at this time o’ day, but this here’s an occasion.’ 

Ted looked blank for a moment, then, suddenly remembering 
that this was practically a betrothal-feast, responded heartily and 
drew in his chair to the table with pleased anticipation. 

Miss Heptonstall, he remarked, had everything gradely about 
her. The table-cloth was not only snow-white and beautifully 
mended, but of fine quality; the spoons were silver, worn to egg- 
shell thinness, but resplendently bright ; the teapot, a heavy, 
old-fashioned Britannia metal one, was polished till it might have 
been of the same precious ore ; the cups and plates were of delicate 
transparent china. Margaret came of good old north-country 
stock, and these possessions were heirlooms. Ted looked at her, 
and a queer feeling suddenly came over him. Supposing—only 
supposing—that instead of a jest his wooing had been undertaken 
in sober earnest, he would be doing rather well for himself than 
otherwise. Now that he was at leisure to survey Miss Heptonstall 
with an impartial eye, it appeared to him that she really was not 
ill-looking, and he didn’t believe she could be more than nine or 
ten years older than he was. She certainly was a notable sort o’ 
body; she kept her place wonderful nice, and she had a tidy bit 
o’ brass laid by in the bank. There was a very comfortable ring 
about this last item. It was odd that from the time these 
reflections took possession of him Ted became pensive and serious. 
The conversation flagged, and by and by he rose to take his 
leave. Margaret accompanied him to the door. 

‘Yo’ll be lookin’ in again, I fancy, afore th’ week-end ?’ she 
remarked casually. 

Ted cleared his throat and replied that very like he would. 
He walked rather slowly till he reached the corner of the lane, 
and there he paused, slapping his thigh as he suddenly remembered 
something. 

‘I haven’t said a word about the shoutin’!’ he cried in a vexed 
tone. He retraced his steps more quickly, and presently reached 
Margaret’s cottage. 

‘Miss Heptonstall,’ he began, screwing his head insinuatingly 
round the doorpost. 

‘Well?’ returned Margaret. She was standing with her back 
to him, gazing meditatively into the fire, 
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‘I were thinkin’, continued Wharton, ‘ yo’ an’ me, yo’ known 
—theer isn’t much use in waitin’, is theer ?’ 

Margaret turned and looked at him, but did not speak. 

‘We met as well let Canon begin o’ shoutin’ us, dunnot yo’ 
think ?’ 

Margaret reflected. ‘It ’ud be a pity for yo’ to gi’ up yor 
‘ouse afore th’ end o’ th’ year,’ she remarked. ‘Th’ agent 
wouldn’t let yo’, would he? Yo’ll ha’ to gi’ six months’ notice, 
wunnot yo’? Theer’s time enough as how ’tis,’ 

Ted bethought him of the cask of beer, and his face fell. If 
he was to win his wager the banns must be published before the 
end of the month, and but ten days of it remained to run. 

‘Well, I’d as soon as not hurry up things,’ he said, screwing a 
little more of his person on the other side of the door. ‘I’m 
awful tired o’ livin’ by mysel’, An’ we met let my ’ouse an’ turn 
o’er a bit o’ money that way. If we was to get wed at once yo’d 
be havin’ the benefit o’ thot as well’s me. It ‘ud be more to our 
mutual advantage,’ delivering this phrase, culled from one of his 
favourite papers, with great emphasis, ‘nor for both of us to 
remain single. Thot’s what J think, Miss Heptonstall, but yo’ 
mun do as yo’ choose.’ 

‘Well, theer’s summat i’ what yo say,’ returned Margaret. 
‘Happen ’twould be best to get the job done. Dear o’ me, it 
seems sudden like! I raly never thought o’ changin’ my state. 
Once before, yo’ may ha’ heerd, Mrs. Alty wanted me to wed her 
Thomas. I was again it, dreadful again it at first, but hoo per- 
suaded me, so I very nigh gave in. But him an’ me didn’t agree 
so well at arter, and Betty didn’t dee, so thot settled it. Well, 
then, I said to mysel’, “It’s all for th’ best,” an’ I reckoned to 
bide as I were. But raly now, as yo’n coom’—a sudden smile lit 
up her face, a smile less frosty, less sour, less grim than any that 
had hitherto found their way there—‘I dunno how it is, but I 
seem to ha’ taken a fancy to yo’. I did fro’ th’ first. I reckon 
yo'll mak’ a good ’usband.’ 

Ted left off embracing the lintel of the door and walked 
straight up to her, quite forgetting to wipe his feet. His face 
was very red and his eyes avoided hers ; making a sudden dart at 
her hand, he shook it solemnly. 

‘I will, Margaret, I will,’ he said huskily, ‘an’ I reckon yo'll 
mak’ a good wife—better nor I deserve.’ 

In another moment he was gone, walking very rapidly, 
almost running indeed, as though to give himself no time for 
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thought. When he reached home, he shut the door hastily 
behind him and sat down on the nearest chair. 

‘ Well,’ he said, scratching his head, with an exceedingly per- 
turbed expression, ‘this here’s a queer kind o’ business! I didn’t 
quite know what I were lettin’ mysel’ in for, it seems.’ 

Once or twice during the week he called upon his lady-love, 
who, on one occasion, permitted him to inspect her Savings Bank 
book, and, on another, presented him with a handsome silver- 
mounted pipe, which her father had won many years before at 
some village sports. It was bestowed, it must be owned, on the 
understanding that it was never on any account to be used, but 
Ted’s pride of possession was none the less great. At the con- 
clusion of each visit she had not failed to make him drink Her 
Majesty’s health. 

On the following Sunday, when the Canon, with the portentous 
‘Hem,’ and solemn glance round which invariably preceded the 
announcement of banns, began: ‘ Be it known unto all here present,’ 
it was observed that the corners of his mouth were twitching in a 
most peculiar manner, and his voice actually trembled as he 
coupled the names of Margaret Heptonstall and Edward Wharton. 

Had any stranger chanced to enter Thornleigh church at that 
moment, I fear he would have been much disedified ; every single 
member of the congregation was a-grin; the Canon himself was 
smiling ; the only person who preserved his entire seriousness 
being Radical Ted himself. 

Those among his cronies who were in the secret of the wager 
considered this gravity affected, and part of the joke, and greeted 
him hilariously on quitting the church. 

‘Well done, owd brid! Thou’s lost no time as how ’tis.’ 

‘Ah,’ replied Ted, still solemn, ‘ I ’aven’t lost mich time.’ 

‘Well, thou’s won th’ bet i’ gradely style! When wilto coom 
to Thornleigh Arms to have th’ five shillin’ paid ower?’ 

‘Eh, I doubt Ted ‘ud sooner ha’ th’ five shillin’ worth,’ sug- 
gested one of Ted’s boon companions. 

‘I dunno,’ replied Ted, ‘I reckon I’d as soon ha’ th’ brass.’ 

‘ Yigh, but thou’lt coom to Orme’s for it ?’ 

‘ Nay—I fancy one on yo’ had best bring it to my place—hoo 
met get to hear on ’t, yo’ known,’ he explained with a sheepish 
smile, 

There was a great guffawing and stamping of feet at this. Ted 
was slapped on the shoulder, his friends declaring that nobry could 
beat him. By and by he managed to make his escape, and 
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walked pensively homewards, shaking his head now and then, and 
muttering to himself :— 

‘Ah, hoo’d happen get to hear on ’t if I went yonder; yigh, 
the brass ‘ull coom in reet ’nough. I'llsay nought about thot.’ 

He continued his courting assiduously during the ensuing 
week, and on the Sunday he and Margaret were ‘shouted’ for the 
second time. 

The ecstasy of his friends knewno bounds. Was there ever 
such a chap as Ted for a marlock? How long would he keep it 
up ? they wondered. In a day or two the news flew from mouth 
to mouth that Ted had given the agent six months’ notice, and 
that he had announced his intention of letting his house and 
taking up his abode at Margaret’s after their wedding. 

‘Well, well,’ cried the initiated, casting up their hands and 
eyes to heaven; the more moderate among them were of the 
opinion that Ted was carrying things a bit too far, particularly 
when it became known that Margaret was boiling hams and killing 
chickens—yes, Sophia and Ernest, William and Augusta were 
laid low—in preparation for the forthcoming nuptial feast. 

On the third Sunday the general excitement reached fever- 
height, and when once more the Canon linked the names of 
Edward Wharton and Margaret Heptonstall, a kind of amazed 
murmur rippled from bench to bench. All those who had been 
party to the plot against Margaret’s peace were totally at a loss to 
account for the conduct of the chief conspirator. They made up 
their minds to take him to task at the earliest possible oppor- 
tunity; but, as on that particular morning he did not come to 
church, they were forced to restrain their curiosity till later in the 
day. 

After dinner, therefore, a select deputation waited on Mr. 
Edward Wharton at his own residence, but was again doomed to 
disappointment ; that gentleman having gone to call on his 
charmer, and not returning till evening. However, the ardour of 
the deputation, though damped, was not extinguished, and when 
the shades of night were falling, it again betook itself to the 
abode of the bridegroom elect. 

As the half-dozen members who made up the embassy walked 
at the usual slow and somewhat shambling pace which the Lan- 
cashire rustic assumes at times of leisure—pausing every now and 
then to emphasise the point of some remark, switching at the 
hedge with their sticks, playfully kicking up the dust, or sending 
a tempting pebble spinning along in front of them—faint notes 
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of music reached them, coming apparently from the direction 
towards which they were bending their steps. The notes were 
feeble and faltering, as though the player were practising an 
unfamiliar air; in another moment or two it became evident that 
the sounds proceeded from Ted’s cottage, and that the musician 
was no other than Mr. Wharton himself. 

Quickening their pace, the hilarious party burst open the 
door, discovering the master of the house seated astride a wooden 
chair, concertina in hand ; his face wore a most serious, not to say 
dismal, expression, and his whole attitude betokened absorption. 

Joe Lovelady advanced and clapped him on the shoulder with 
a loud laugh; the others followed, less jubilantly ; one or two of 
them, indeed, felt themselves somewhat aggrieved at Ted’s un- 
accountable demeanour. 

*Coom,’ cried Joe, ‘thou mun explain a bit, Ted, lad. We're 
getten fair moidered wi’ this job. How long doesto mean to keep 
it up?’ 

‘Hannot yo’ and Margaret fallen out yet?’ put in another. 
‘ Yo’re carryin’ on th’ coortin’ longer nor we looked for.’ 

‘Ah, thou said thou’d content thysel’ with bein’ shouted, didn’t 
thou? Thou allus said thou didn’t mean it to coom to wedlock.’ 

Ted heaved a deep sigh, and looked solemnly from one to the 
other. 

‘Theer’s no knowin’ i’ this warld what folks cooms to,’ he 
replied seriously. ‘We says one thing an’ we reckon we’se do it, 
an’ when th’ time cooms it’s unpossible.’ 

A blank silence fell upon the company, broken presently by 
Joe. 

‘ Why,’ he said, ‘thou doesn’t mean thou’rt bahn to carry out 
this here business ?’ 

Ted nodded, seriously and regretfully. 

There was a general shout. 

‘Thou’rt never goin’ to wed owd Marg’ret Hep. ?’ 

*Hoo’s noan so owd as thot cooms to,’ retorted Ted, indig- 
nantly. ‘Her an’ me’s mich of an age—I am goin’ to wed her. 
Now then! I’ve coorted her, an’ we’n been shouted, an’ I’m 
bahn to let it go forrud. Theer! I hope nobry hasn’t got no 
objections.’ 

Nobody hadn’t none, it appeared, though, from certain low 
murmurs and a general shuffling of feet, it was evident that this 
unexpected outcome of Ted’s joke caused a certain dissatis- 
faction. Joe, indeed, gave voice to the universal opinion when 
he observed that it wasn’t what he had looked for, and he couldn’t 
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think it altogether ’andsome of Ted. Somebody else wanted to 
know what about their five shillin’ ? 

‘ Well, an’ what about the five shillin’ ?’ repeated Ted, redden- 
ing, however, a little uncomfortably. 

‘Well, this here isn’t what we expected; nay, not by a long 
road. We was lookin’ for summat jov’al, a gradely marlock, thou 
knows. This here’s an ord’nary kind o’ business.’ 

‘ Ah, we all paid up—we did thot, an’ we’n been waitin’ for 
thee to look in yonder at Orme’s! We was all expectin’ a bit of 
a do, thou knows—an’ thou’s never so much as coom nigh th’ 
place. An’ thou’s settled to get wed an’ all, wi’out namin’ it to 
nobry! It’s scarce honest.’ 

Ted scratched his jaw reflectively ; the argument seemed to 
touch him. After a pause he rose and crossed the room to a 
chest of drawers in the corner. Unlocking an upper drawer he 
took out a greasy leathern purse with which he returned to the 
expectant group. Opening it with a kind of groan, he extracted 
five shillings, which he handed over to Joe Lovelady. 

‘ Theer,’ he said, ‘ it is but fair when all’s said an’ done. Theer! 
yo’ con have a wet wi’ that.’ 

‘ Reet, I knowed yo’ wasn’t one as ‘ud play us a dirty trick. 
Coom along, an’ we’se ’ave a drop all round, an’ drink thy ’ealth 
an’ the bride’s too. Ho! ho! ho! Yigh, we’se wish thee an’ thy 
missus good luck! Coom, we’se step out an’ mak’ up for lost time.’ 

‘Nay, nay,’ said Ted, shaking his head with gentle melancholy. 
‘T’'ll noan go wi’ yo—I met rue it at arter. Nay, I'll wish yo’ 
good-bye an’ good luck, all on yo’, but I'll bide wheer I am.’ 

He returned thereupon to his concertina, meeting all further 
persuasions by deep sighs and obdurate shakes of the head; and, 
finding their efforts useless, the party withdrew at last, to drink 
his health without him. 

As they retraced their steps the uncertain notes of Ted’s con- 
certina came floating after them, borne upon the evening breeze ; 
gradually these shaped themselves into a tune, a tune which their 
incredulous ears were at last forced to identify. Joe Lovelady 
suddenly paused and threw out his hand. 

‘’Ark, all on yo’, ’ark at thot! Dun yo’ know the tune th’ 
owd lad’s hommerin’ at ?’ 

They all paused, holding their breaths; and then shouts of 
laughter broke the stillness. 

Radical Ted was playing God Save the Queen ! 

M. E, Francis. 
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The Living Earth. 


eS is a terrible radical. It is one of its chief functions 

to be always upsetting our most cherished convictions. It 
delights in paradoxes. Ifthe plain man sees for himself that the sun 
goes round the earth, rising and setting daily, some meddlesome 
Copernicus or some argumentative Galileo is sure to intervene with 
his absurd suggestion that the earth, on the contrary, goes round 
the sun, clean against the evidence of the plain man’s senses. So 
in our own day, the plain man knows well that all living things 
must sooner or later die, and that death is naturally and necessarily 
followed by decomposition. And then, in steps some intrusive 
Paul Pry of a Weismann, to assure him that all organisms do not 
inevitably die—that some of them are and must be immortal and 
eternal ; or some bacteriological faddist to assert uncompromisingly 
that death is not by nature succeeded by decomposition, but that 
all dead bodies, if left to themselves, and uneaten by other species, 
remain for ever, like King Oswald’s right hand, ‘ pure and uncor- 
rupted.’ In short, it is the paradoxical opinion of modern science 
that hardly anything dies unless something else kills it ; and that 
nothing at all decays unless something else eats it. 

All these doctrines are by this time, no doubt, familiar trutas 
of science to those who have followed its most recent investigations ; 
and not a few of them are known in amore or less vague form even 
to that apocryphal creature, the General Reader. But they have 
been involved for the most part in so much technical phraseology, 
and mixed up with so much biological dispute as to matters of 
detail, that the General Reader has hardly been permitted the 
chance of understanding their drift in his own dialect. I propose, 
therefore, in the present paper, to set forth very briefly, and in 
quite popular language, the chief results of modern investigation in 
this curious field, with only just such necessary simplification as is 
required for easy comprehension of the subject ; and I will admit 
beforehand that my treatment will be, so to speak, diagrammatic 
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—that is to say, in order to fix attention on the main results, I 
shall glide very lightly over many of the more obscure or specialist 
details. I am going to show, in the first place, that dying is 
merely a bad habit which certain races have acquired ; and, in the 
second place, that decay is merely one phase of life under another 
of its manifold kaleidoscopic disguises. 

The plain man knows, of course, that every plant or animal 
lives for a longer or shorter term of life, and then dies ‘a natural 
death,’ unless previously destroyed by some forcible agency. He 
knows, also, that such ‘natural’ lifetimes vary in length; that 
some plants, like wheat and peas, are always annuals, and that 
some, like the oak, the banyan, and the yew, are many times over 
centenarians. He is aware, in like manner, that the green-flies on 
roses are just as much annuals as the poppies or the cornflowers ; 
while the elephant and the rook are longer-lived than humanity. 
But sooner or later, he takes it for granted, every plant and every 
animal must reach the end ofits tether; and then, it must die and 
decay like the rook and the elephant, or rot at heart like the yew 
tree in the churchyard. Weismann was the first of our biologists 
to point out that this supposed invariability of mortality was only 
apparent; that certain classes of plants and animals are really 
immortal. Very simple organisms, which consist of one cell alone, 
go on growing up to a certain point, and then divide or split them- 
selves into two. Each half thereupon proceeds to feed and grow 
once more, until, when it reaches its limit of size, it again divides 
into a couple more organisms. I put this diagrammatically, be- 
cause sometimes the original body splits up, not into two, but into 
several, and there are various minor details in the mode of their 
division which can only be apprehended by the use of illustrations. 
But in the main, the generalised truth is this: very simple 
organisms never die a natural death at all; they go on for ever, 
growing and dividing, growing and dividing, without ever getting 
old or losing their prime vigour. It is true such organisms may 
now and then be killed by accident, such as burning, freezing, or 
being devoured by others. But, as a rule, the chain of division 
and subdivision continues for ever, each half of the divided mass 
being equally parent and offspring, equally old and young, without 
invidious distinction. The continuity of the protoplasm is never ~ 
once broken. 

How, then, from the strictly physical point of view, did death 
come into the world, other than death by accident? How did 
‘ growing old’ become a fact in nature? Simply by the advance 
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of animals and plants from the one-celled and simple to the many- 
celled and complex condition, In very early or primitive stages of 
life, where organisms only split, there is really no such thing as 
distinct parentage ; in more advanced stages, the original organism 
does not divide; it merely gives off small offshoots or buds—call 
them eggs, or germs, or seeds as you will—and continues its own 
life quite separate from its offspring. Under these circumstances 
it is only the race that persists ; the individual, having specialised 
various parts for various functions, loses thereby that plasticity, 
that fulness of vitality all over, that simple protoplasmic activity 
which characterises the more primitive plant or animal; he gets 
gradually clogged by effete or outworn matter. Even very low 
organisms sometimes feel this difficulty, but they get over it by a 
curious process known as rejuvenescence—ah ! why did we ever lose 
it?—a process in which the body sloughs off at one effort all 
its hardened coverings, and emerges afresh as young and vigorous 
protoplasm. But more complex organisms cannot thus, alas! 
renew their youth ; they cannot divest themselves of old bones or 
wood. Little by little they get clogged by dead matter or by 
foreign bodies; their organs wear out beyond the possibility of 
repair; and if no accident intervenes to kill them meanwhile, they 
die at last ‘a natural death "—a death of senile decay, as medical 
science calls it. 

At the same time we must always remember that no death ex- 
cept that of senile decay, where the clogged and overworked organs 
refuse slowly to function, can in the strictest sense be described as 
natural. To be killed ina railway accident is clearly not a natural 
death in this sense ; nor is it natural death to be eaten by a bear, 
or to be devoured piecemeal by ants, vermin, or insects. There- 
fore, no more is death by typhoid, yellow fever, or consumption 
natural. For we now know that in these cases the body is attacked 
by hostile little organisms which just as truly eat it up by degrees 
as a wolf or aswarm of tropical insects could do; and this analogy 
is important to bear in mind hereafter as explaining decomposition. 
We may say, in short, of the living organism, that under normal 
circumstances it goes on living and reproducing itself for ever ; 
except when it is so complex that it becomes liable to get gradually 
clogged and worn out by use; in which last case, again, it goes on 
normally living till it ceases from activity through senile decay ; 
unless it is previously destroyed by crushing, breaking, burning, 
or freezing, or by the attacks of other kinds, large, small, or 
infinitesimal. Or, to put it in another way, simple organisms as a 
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rule live for ever, bar accidents. Complex organisms as a rule live 
till they die of old age in the strictest sense, unless they are 
prematurely destroyed cither by accidents in general, or by being 
eaten up by others; and these others may be either large foes of 
the species, such as lions, tigers, eagles, hawks, and locusts ; or 
small foes, such as internal parasites ; or infinitesimal foes, such as 
the bacilli of cholera, typhoid fever, or the diseases of cattle. 
Incidentally, I may add, a vastly larger number of organisms are 
thus devoured by one another, great or small, than ever die of senile 
decay or natural dissolution. To be killed by violence is the rule ; 
to ‘stop short,’ like grandfather’s clock, is normal but unusual. 

These instances lead us naturally up to the second class of 
cases, where an organic body, already killed or dead, is equally 
devoured by other organisms. The general rule is that an organic 
body, left quite to itself, retains (or would retain) its form and 
organisation for an indefinite period, unless forcibly dismembered. 
Bar accident or interference, the dead body is practically eternal. 
If the temperature is low, say below freezing-point, it will remain 
fresh for ever, like the Swiss guide who was lost in a glacier, and 
whose corpse was recovered many years later from the lower end of 
the glacier when the girl he was to have married was an old woman. 
She saw his face, the face of a young and full-blooded man, as she 
had seen it fifty years earlier, Still more striking is the instance 
of the Siberian mammoths (engulfed in the glacial period), which 
are sometimes melted entire out of the frozen moss of the 
tundra, so fresh that the wolves attack and eat them. In very dry 
climates, on the other hand, the body may be desiccated ; it be- 
comes a mummy, but it does not tend to decay. Naturally and 
normally, there is no such thing as putrefaction : I mean, decay is 
not a necessary chemical process in dead organisms; no body is 
destroyed, roughly speaking, unless something else attacks and 
eats it. 

The living animal, great or small, may be assailed by wolves, 
hawks, insects, spiders, and other carnivorous enemies. Just simi- 
larly the dead body may be assailed by jackals, vultures, worms, 
fly-grubs, burying-beetles, mites, moulds, mildews, and other 
carrion-feeders. Ouce more, the living body may be attacked by 
small vermin. Just similarly the dead body may be attacked by 
ants or worms, or endless tribes of minute scavengers. Or again, 
the living body may be attacked by the very tiny enemies which 
give rise to silkworm disease or rinderpest, to plague or diph- 
theria, as the case may be. Just similarly, the dead body may be 
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attacked by the bacteria of decomposition, which eat it up as truly 
as the vultures and the jackals, the crows and the ravens. There 
is just this difference, however, between the two cases ; the living 
body, if sound and vigorous, can often protect itself against the 
wolf or the tiger ; the living tissue, if wholesome, can often protect 
itself against the bacilli of disease ; but the dead body cannot war 
against the vulture or the carrion-crow ; the dead tissue cannot 
fight down the bacteria of decomposition. Hence, while many 
living bodies go on living for years together, few dead bodies, 
freely exposed in warm moist air to the attacks of foes, long resist 
the assaults of the various disintegrating agents. Still, the great 
point to remember is simply this—no dead body tends to decay 
unless some living body attacks and devours it. 

A great many proofs, now more or less familiar to most people, 
show quite clearly that the decay of animal or vegetable matter is 
not a simple chemical change, inevitable in the nature of things, 
but a violent interference with the natural course on the part of 
hostile organisms. The bacteria which produce decomposition are 
very minute plants, which grow, like mushrooms or moulds, upon 
organic matter, and which reproduce their like with incredible 
rapidity. Tyndall showed long ago that the spores of these plants 
exist in myriads in the air, floating everywhere around us; that 
they occupy all crannies and empty places on the surface of the 
earth, and that they swarm in their millions in all ponds and 
puddles. An easy way of proving that these spores alone, and the 
plant-colonies which spring from them, are the cause of putrefac- 
tion, may be obtained by boiling beef-tea in a test-tube, so as to 
kill the bacteria, and then, while the liquid is still steaming, 
closing up the mouth of the tube with a plug of cotton-wool, which 
admits the air but strains out the germs of the putrefactive organ- 
isms. Under. these conditions, the beef-tea will keep good for 
years; but if you remove the plug, it will begin at once to 
putrefy. 

Boiling kills the germs, freezing only checks them ; as soon 
as warmth returns they go on growing vigorously. Drying also 
prevents immediate development, but after a short period of 
damping the spores will grow again as well as ever. We must 
therefore regard the whole surface of the earth as covered for 
many feet of thickness with a solid, liquid, and gaseous envelope 
of living things, actual or potential—plants and animals or eggs 
and spores—which cold or desert drought may succeed in check- 
ing, but which will germinate and flourish in untold millions as 
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soon as they are supplied with warmth and moisture. An ocean 
of life surrounds the face of our planet ; it forms an atmosphere 
round all hills and valleys and mountains; it penetrates the soil 
and fills up all interstices in the rocks and gravels. As the visible 
vegetation of trees, shrubs, and grasses clothes the fertile surface, 
so an invisible vegetation and an invisible fauna occupy the lower 
levels of the air, together with the land and the water, over the 
vastly greater part of the earth’s surface. The few exceptions are 
the polar regions, the glacier-clad heights, and the driest deserts ; 
while even these themselves may be regarded as temporary and 
relative rather than as permanent and absolute. 

But the particular point on which I wish to lay stress here is 
the modern discovery that the soil itself—the layer of soft mould 
which clothes the surface of the earth in all cultivable districts 
and from which vegetation springs—is actually in great part a 
living layer, a confused mass of tiny plants and animals. We 
think of the soil as dead, as mere mineral matter ; and, of course, 
it is true that its substratum is composed of the worn débris of 
rocks, and that many grains of sand, which look under a lens like 
miniature rocks and boulders, are freely scattered through its 
vital portion. Still, the truth remains that the soil as a whole, 
and especially that part of it which is of importance to agriculture 
and to plant life in general, consists of a vast complex of living 
organisms—a huge ant-heap, so to speak ; a subterranean forest of 
moulds and mildews. It is made up for the most part of matter 
which has once been alive and is now more or less dead, yet 
minutely inter-ramified and devoured by countless myriads of 
small carrion-eating plants and tiny animals, In short, while the 
air is an ocean of floating germs, each inch of soil is a perfect 
London of microscopic organisms. 

How soils originate is not quite entirely a matter of conjec- 
ture. We know that when new islands are thrown up by volcanic 
forces the first thin layer of inorganic soil is formed upon the bare 
rock by disintegration of the surface, under the influence of rain, 
wind, and friction. On the original basis thus produced lichens, 
and then mosses, begin to grow, as they do also on the bare red 
tiles of our house-tops. After the mosses decay and form an im- 
perceptible layer of vegetable mould, the larger-leaved green 
plants find a chance of gaining a livelihood. These, by their roots 
and suckers, still further break up and open the rock for weather- 
ing and disintegration, and so pave the way for the accumulation 
of more soil in future. But it is the decayed and mouldering 
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leaves of higher plants that really compose the mass of the soil, 
properly so called ; without them we get, not mould, but the dry 
sand of the desert. Our planet as it stands is covered over a large 
part of its land-surface by this thick black layer of ground rock, 
intermixed with decomposed or decomposing vegetation, intricately 
pervaded and fed upon in every direction by innumerable small 
organisms, mostly fungoid or bacteria-like. 

It was Gilbert White, of Selborne, who first of all pointed out 
the importance of earthworms as producers and maintainers of 
this living layer of vegetable mould. But it was the patient in- 
vestigations of Darwin which fully established this fact and raised 
it to the rank of a scientific discovery. Darwin showed that 
earthworms made long since, and now maintain, a large portion 
of our cultivable soil, and this in three different manners. In 
the first place, they open the ground for rain and roots to 
penetrate, while the acids they secrete act chemically upon the 
layer of rocks beneath in such a way as slowly to disintegrate 
them. In the second place, they crush in their gizzards small 
fragments of stone and thus grind and liberate their mineral 
elements, such as lime and soda, In the third place—and this is 
by far the most important consideration—they drag down into 
their burrows countless numbers of leaves, which they eat and 
digest, and then carry up the refuse to the surface as worm- 
castings. No less than 53,000 worms on an average inhabit an 
acre of garden soil. These worms pass through their bodies in a 
year ten tons of material, and throw it up as mould at the rate of 
an inch deep of surface in every five years. Most of this mould 
is a rich compost of decayed or decaying leaves in a paste of finely 
divided minerals; it is mixed up with fragments of other fallen 
leaves that drop on it from the plants above, and it is permeated 
by roots, bulbs, and tubers, by countless small animals, and by 
still more countless hordes of parasitic or carrion-feeding bacteria. 

Now, it is admitted since Darwin’s time that earthworms are 
not, perhaps, quite so exclusively the sole origin of this vegetable 
mould as the great naturalist was at first disposed to believe. 
Some other causes of considerable importance assist in the process 
of soil-making. In the prairie region of America, for example, 
fire has helped largely to produce the surface mould ; while every- 
where, as Richthofen has pointed out, we cannot afford to overlook 
the constant showering of dust, a part of which at least is of 
cosmical origin, Still, allowing for all these various co-operating 
causes, we may nevertheless say, in a general sense, that the layer 
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of vegetable mould is mainly due (in its most important part) to 
the decomposition of plants, and that it is stored and renewed for 
the most part by the action of earthworms and similar under- 
ground animals. 

Again, I want the reader to observe that this seemingly dead 
layer of blackish surface soil is not really inert, but is a vast and 
perennial reservoir of life of every sort. And, in order to make 
him feel this, to realise it vividly, I will begin as before with the 
more obvious and visible cases of life in the soil-layer. We saw 
how the existence of vultures and jackals, of fungi and moulds, 
helped us to understand the true character and nature of the 
putrefactive bacteria. Great or small, the carrion-feeders all act 
in very similar manners. Just so, the number of plants and 
animals visibly packed together in the surface-soil helps us to 
understand the living character of the soil itself through which 
they ramify, Turn up a sod of earth in a pasture in winter, and 
at first sight it seems to consist of two well-marked portions, a 
living and a dead one—the green grass above and the black soil 
beneath it. But look closer into the mass and what then do you 
see? A whole network of living beings. Matted roots of grass, 
just as much alive as the green blades above, spread and interlace 
themselves through the seemingly dead portion. Bulbs of 
bulbous buttercup, of orchids, of garlic, lie hidden in it every- 
where. Root-stocks of plantain, of chervil, of pimpinel, of daisy, 
are knotted among its clods. Gaze closer still and you will see it 
is all full of tubers or stocks of lesser weeds, in their dormant con- 
dition, all ready to spring afresh at the first breath of April. How 
the endless bulbs and corms and tap-roots manage to stow them- 
selves away in so small a space is to me a perpetual mystery ; in 
winter you hardly notice the little potato-like pills of the lesser 
celandine, but in spring the plants cover the ground with their 
golden blossoms, to be succeeded in due course by the spotted 
orchid, the buttercups, the centauries, the hawkweeds, and all the 
countless flowers of July and August. They are packed as tight 
as sardines in atin. As for the seeds of small annuals, they lurk 
there by the thousand ; sift out a little of the soil and plant it in 
a pot and, hi presto! to your surprise, weeds will spring from it in 
incredible numbers. The whole mass teems with dormant germs 
innumerable. 

It is the same with animals. You think of this soil as dead ; 
but it is undermined by rabbits, rats, moles, and lizards. It 
swarms with invertebrates. Larve of tiger beetles lie in wait in its 
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crannies ; grubs and worms without end find a living in its hollows. 
Woodlice and petty snails lurk under every stone; centipedes and 
wireworms crawl through its interstices ; testacella pursues earth- 
worms as the ferret pursues the rat; a whole underground fauna 
lives and moves and has its being in that seemingly dead congeries. 
Turn up a handful of earth and examine it with a pocket lens ; 
you will find it alive, like an ant-hill, with endless tiny mites and 
crawling creatures. Even if we take into consideration only the 
plants and animals visible to the naked eye, this soil beneath our 
feet is one heaving, seething, moving mass of live organisms ; it has 
its jungle-law and its penalties, its feuds and its alliances, its fierce 
struggle for life and its unspeakable tragedies. 

But when we pass from the visible to the invisible world, the 
variety and fertility are even more conspicuous. Seen by the eye 
of imagination, with the aid of microscopic science and analogous 
reasoning, we behold this layer of soil as a thick stratum of small 
rocky boulders, all embedded in and bound together by a vast 
living and growing population of organic beings. Cheapside on 
Lord Mayor’s Day, Paris turned out to behold the Czar, are mere 
petty crowds to it. Rather does it resemble the clustered ball of 
bees as they swarm on a tree, or the flies and wasps that crawl over 
one another in a bottle half full of sugar or treacle in a grocer’s 
window. Only, in the soil the variety of species, both of plants 
and animals, is infinitely greater. Remember that this is the 
vast: storehouse of animal and vegetable life, from which everything 
came, to which everything returns—the reservoir of organic or 
organisable material, ever dying, ever dead, ever rising into 
life again. All that has been goes back to it; all that is comes 
out of it; all that will be is contained in it. On dry land, I 
mean, for in the ocean it is water that plays the part of reservoir, 
while on earth the atmosphere is hardly more than a germ-carrier, 
or the supporter of a relatively smaller fauna and flora, whose 
nuinbers nevertheless cannot be reckoned or estimated by human 
numeration. The soil is the synthesis of all living material. 

Moreover, taking it in a wide sense, it may be said that this 
living and seething mass is in one main aspect a gigantic theatre 
of decomposition. Every mouse, rat, bird, lizard, spider, beetle, fly, 
or midge that dies and falls on it is seized upon at once by other 
organisms, great or small—worm, grub, or bacterium—and more 
or less quickly disintegrated. Every leaf, plant, root, or tuber that 
dies or falls is similarly seized upon by its appropriate foes, and 
equally transmuted. Thus, in Milton’s famous phrase, ‘All life 
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dies, death lives,’ and everything passes again and again through 
endless cycles of living beings. The organisms in the soil are part 
of the now ordered balance of nature which has slowly grown up 
into a settled system through the struggle for life and the 
* survival of the fittest. 

Perhaps, however, the strangest of all these recent glimpses 
afforded us by science is the one which shows us that the minute 
putrefactive organisms themselves are a necessary part of the 
productive soil on which higher plants and therefore higher 
animals are to be finally nurtured. If you completely sterilise a soil 
—kill all the germsin it—and then sow seeds of grass, or wheat, or 
turnip, they will not grow; a sterilised soil is infertile. It is an 
acknowledged principle of modern science that the bacteria-like 
organisms which live in the vegetable mould are even more 
necessary than earthworms themselves for the growth of more 
developed plants; they prepare and make ready the constituents 
of the soil, and especially the important nitrogenous matter, so as 
to make it fit food for the seeds and seedlings to be sown in it. 
Without their aid, the higher plants could not assimilate the 
material supplied them, any more than we ourselves could assimi- 
late grass, and clover, and heather-tops, until turned into beef or 
grouse for our use by the ox or the bird. It is the function of the 
minute organisms in the soil to prepare the manures, natural or 
artificial, with which it is supplied, so that they may be capable of 
being taken up by wheat, grass, or potato-plants, or, in the 
uncultivated condition, by the natural elements of the local flora, 
The nitrogenous materials which fall upon the surface, indeed, as 
manure or dead bodies, do not really act as direct food for green 
plants, but rather as food for these minute organisms, which work 
them up into a state in which they can be assimilated by the 
higher vegetation. Hence we arrive at the unexpected result 
that it is positively necessary for the agriculturist to have germs 
of bacteria-like creatures in his fields; and that -long before 
agriculture existed at all, it was equally necessary for the 
higher plants in a state of nature to have the ground prepared for 
them by these silent and invisible workers. Just as worms are 
needful in order to collect and reinforce the layer of vegetable 
mould, so bacteria are needful in order to digest and render 
assimilable the nitrogenous food of the higher plants. Now that 
‘germs’ are in the air, most people cherish against them an 
undying grudge; it is well to remember that while, in certain 
forms, they produce disease in living bodies, yet, in certain other 
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forms, they are useful as restoring to the common reservoir of 
being the bodies of dead organisms, be they plants or animals, 
and, in still other forms, as preparing for use the nitrogenous 
food of the green herbs and bushes. 

The process of changing ammonia and other similar products 
of decay into the form of nitrates—in which form alone they can 
be assimilated by the higher plants—is known as nitrification ; 
and a considerable amount of attention has lately been paid to 
these nitrifying bacteria. It is now known that all fertile soils 
are permeated by myriads of such tiny friends of agriculture, 
which, under suitable conditions of temperature, moisture, and 
the presence of lime, potash, or soda, continually perform their 
beneficent task of making ready the soil for its higher occupants. 
More than this, it has been shown that these little creatures 
possess the singular power of absorbing free nitrogen from the air, 
and working it up into the only form in which it can be utilised 
by green vegetation. This is particularly the case with a tiny 
microscopic parasite which occurs in vast quantities on the roots 
of plants of the peaflower tribe, such as clover, lucerne, sainfoin, 
and bird’s-foot trefoil. Such plants have their rootlets covered with 
small round tubercles, and in their midst are embedded innumer- 
able little parasitic creatures, whose function with relation to the 
plant is nevertheless a friendly one. ‘ For they supply it, so tospeak, 
with non-organic manure ; that is to say, they absorb nitrogen 
from the air, and turn it into compounds of such a sort that clover 
or lady’s fingers can at once assimilate it. In order to judge of 
the great importance of this recently-discovered activity, we must 
look for a moment at the composition of our atmosphere. 

Everybody knows that air is a mechanical mixture of oxygen 
and nitrogen. Most people also know that nitrogenous matter is 
indispensable to plant and animal life. Yet most plants and 
animals, though surrounded by a perfect ocean of nitrogen, cannot 
help themselves to it; it is a case of ‘water, water everywhere, 
and not a drop to drink.’ Just as sea water must be evaporated 
and recondensed, either naturally in clouds, or artificially in a con- 
denser, before we can drink it, so nitrogen must be converted into 
the form of nitrates before green plants can use it, or can hand 
it on in a utilisable condition to animals. Now the parasite which 
inhabits the root-tubercles of the peaflower tribe has this unique 
power of turning nitrogen into nitrates; and hence, long before 
men knew why, they recognised the fact that certain crops of pea- 
flowers had the special faculty of restoring fertility to exhausted 
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soils. It is probable, however, that this discovery will further 
react upon agriculture, and that the fertilising bacteria will in 
future be deliberately sown, so to speak, by sowing the crops on 
whose roots they mostly congregate. As for the bacteria them- 
selves, they will take care of themselves; their germs are every- 
where, only waiting for the fitting plant to turn up with which to 
conclude a mutually advantageous alliance. 

From all this it will be seen that ‘ germs’ are not by any means 
all of them noxious. They are merely seeds or spores of many 
various species. Indeed, the vast majority are quite innocuous. 
Some of the species are harmful, and attack living bodies. Some 
are neutral, and live in our mouths and stomachs quite harmlessly. 
Some are good scavengers, breaking up the bodies of dead plants 
and animals into forms in which their materials can be employed 
over again for the production of fresh life. And some are highly 
important as doing work for plants, and therefore for us, which 
we and they cannot do in person. It is not improbable, indeed, 
that almost all the nitrogenous matter in the bodies ofall existing 
plants and animals has been slowly purveyed for us through 
innumerable ages by successive generations of these invisible 
workers, or their analogues in earlier periods. 

Earth, ocean, and the lower layers of the air are thus seen to 
consist of one vast stratum of actual or potential life—of living 
plants and animals, or of the germs, spores, seeds, and eggs which 
produce them. We must think of the atmosphere as filled with 
numberless floating organisms ; we must think of the soil as a vast 
vitalised magma of all sorts of life—roots, stocks, and tubers; 
interlacing threads of moulds and fungi; worms and larve ; shrews, 
moles, and beetles ; creeping insects, crustaceans, and minute 
root-parasites ; decaying leaves and bodies of small deer; each of 
which is in turn a pullulating mother of plants and animals. A 
mighty belt of life surrounds our planet like a robe ; it spreads in 
a thick zone over plain and valley, over hill and mountain, through 
the depths of the sea, among the layers of the atmosphere. And 
every part of it falls in with every other element of life, not indeed 
in the sense that no conflict occurs (for ‘nature is one with 
rapine’), but in the sense with which Darwinism has made us 
familiar—that each must accommodate itself in the long run to 
the general mass around it. The whole is thus one vast ‘happy 
family.’ Portions of our earth are almost unfitted for life—the 
poles, the snowy mountains, the desert sands ; though even there 
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life is present in diminished numbers: but wherever a living is to 
be picked up by hook or crook, there somebody is picking it ; and 
all work together as one boundless community, mutually unregard- 
ing, often mutually hostile, yet mutually helpful in a certain 
wider and deeper sense, which neglects the individual and em- 
braces only the continued possibilities of the complex totality. 


GRANT ALLEN. 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


HE question of Falstaff’s Biblical reference in ‘ green fields’ 
continues to interest American Shakspeareans. An English 
one, however, was first in this green field, but nobody marked 
him. An ingenious correspondent suggests ‘His nose was as 
sharp as a pen (of sheep or geese) on a table of green fields,” 
Slender’s father stole two geese out of a pen (Merry Wives, iii. 4). 
Try, “as sharp as a hen’s,” as sharp as a pennon @ table (field) 
of green frieze.’ Easy work, conjectural emendation! 


* * 
* 


One seldom hears of a haunted ship. Here is a case— 


A HAUNTED SHIP. 


A more uncomfortable voyage than that of the good ship 
Recovery (Captain Wood), leaving Plymouth for Virginia, on 
October 1, 1674, has rarely been recorded. The ship, according 
to Captain Wood’s affidavit, ‘rowled excessively, sea or no sea.’ 
To abridge a very technical narrative, everything broke that 
could break, and a few things which, in a natural state of affairs, 
could not. The anchors being raised, in the road of Fiall, the 
ship actually ran away, in a dead calm, when the captain was 
on shore. By the aid of heaven and a boat the captain 
recaptured his vessel, but had no joy of her, all the gear, how- 
ever new and good, spontaneously flying into smithereens. 

The carpenter’s mate now betook himself to prayer, imploring 
light on the peculiar and distressing circumstances. It was 
revealed to him that one witch on board and two on shore were 
the causes of the misery. Suspicion fell on Elizabeth Masters. a 
passenger, and she was chained to a gun in the steerage. It was 
reckoned a singular thing that whole water butts now ran out in 
a single night, with no sign of leakage, and nothing to show for 
it but the marks of a cat’s claws upon the hoops. Finally, the 
Recovery made land in a deplorable condition, with only three 
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gallons of water left. William Reynolds, passenger, deposed that 
Elizabeth Masters tried to recruit him, into her gang of witches 
and warlocks. John Hall had actually seen two black cats, on 
October 23, which ran into a scupper hole. Matthew Lewis had 
the same terrifying experience. 

Martha Jeffreys, passenger, made oath that, about October 14, 
Elizabeth Masters (though chained in the body toa gun in the 
steerage) came to her between decks, ‘and desired her to go to 
London in a coach, which she would provide for her, with four 
black horses, to fetch on board Mary [Reynolds] living in Dog 
and Bitch Yard, London. Martha Jeffreys further saith she 
went into a coach, with four black horses, on the same night, and 
was conveyed out of the upper deck gun port, of the said ship, 
into a dark room,’ where she met Mary Reynolds. The room was 
‘full of black shaggy dogs.’ Mary remarked that she would come 
to Mrs. Masters that night, on mid ocean, ‘in a coach.’ In 
Martha’s company, by the way, on this unusual journey ‘ was a 
woman who turned like a bullock when she talked with the afore- 
said Mary Reynolds.’ Martha added that Elizabeth Masters 
‘ saith she will die before she will confess anything.’ Many other 
witnesses saw the black cat, and Mary Leare, being pinched by 
an invisible agency, ‘ was very desirous to get blood of Elizabeth 
Masters,’ in which amiable purpose she succeeded. Elizabeth 
was also pricked by John Westron, and complained that nothing 
was done to Martha Jeffreys, ‘who went the other night to 
London.’ 

So ends this absurd narrative, published in The Athenian 
Oracle (iii. 129), and corroborated by the Editor, who personally 
‘interviewed’ Captain Wood. The captain added that Martha 
Jeffreys was afterwards, as he heard, burned for a witch, probably 
in Virginia. She was obviously mad, or delirious, but the Editors 
of The Athenian Oracle (among whom was the Rev. Samuel 
Wesley) publish the tale for the conversion of sceptics! Scarcely 
any of the witnesses could write their names. 


* * 
* 


If it is wrong to spoil books by scribbling on the margins, yet 
old notes are sometimes interesting, and bring back dead days 
and faces, and bottles cracked long ago. A friend gives me 
Epigrammatum Delectus (London: 1732), with the name of 
Alex. Fraser Tytler on the title-page, and a Woodhouselea book- 
plate. ‘There is greac judgement in the selection, it is an 
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excellent school of taste,’ Woodhouselea writes, like a scholarly 
gentleman, all of the oldentime. On Martial’s scelus est jyugulare 
Falernum he notes: ‘I quoted this hemistich to Lord Monboddo, 
when he was mixing his claret with water.’ Old Monboddo, of the 
pretty daughter, Burns’s flame; Monboddo of the evolutionary 
views, who held that we once wore tails—we see him and Wood- 
houselea tippling, and quoting, and smiling. 
Non amo te, Sabidi, nec possum dicere quare ; 
Hoc tantum possum dicere, non amo te. 


The Laird, of course, cites ‘Dr. Fell.’ He adds French epigrams 
in pleasant old spelling, and, altogether, would have been a good 
coinpanion for the Baron Bradwardine. 
* * 
. 

M. Charles Sarolea, Professor of French in Edinburgh Univer- 
sity, is ‘ disputating pretty slick ’ with M. Marcel Prévost, in the 
Revue Francaise d’Edimbourg. M. Prévost, it seems, says that 
the Britons are dreadfully stupid. Well, we are not a literary 
people ; no people is literary. Culture is not our game. I am 
sure I don’t care how often M. Prévost says so, or with what 


vigour of language. But then, are the French, or Germans, or 
Turks any better ? 


* * 
* 

When I was young and enthusiastic, I met a very pleasant 
French gentleman at an hotel. I turned the conversation on 
Victor Hugo. ‘ C’est un fou !’ said the pleasant French gentleman. 
I did not generalise, but, were I French, I would not go to the 
premier venu in England for an opinion on Mr, Swinburne. 
M. Sarolea says that French culture is discredited in ‘ the Anglo- 
Saxon world’ by French novels. Really, the Anglo-Saxon world 
knows nothing about French novels, except Gaboriau and Dumas, 
in translations. Only a small minority of us read French, and 
we are not prevented from enjoying the noble, gay, delightful 
literature of France by a wilderness of modern novels. Some of 
these are delightful, some are dull, some are extremely clever, 
though not to my private taste. There are quite as unedifying, and 
infinitely more stupid, novels of the same kind in English. They 
may be ‘ masterpieces,’ the young men say so in many a column ; 
but they bore me, so one leaves them alone. A famous novel of 
M. Marcel Prévost’s, if I may be personal, ‘did not divert me; I 
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abandoned my studies in it, but how does this affect my view of 
French literature? If M. Prévost says that our ignorance is 
‘stupefying and unique,’ and if the French believe him, what 
does it matter? I know pretty well how much of our own 
language and literature is familiar to M. Jules Lemaitre, for in- 
stance. I know howour Greek learning shows in comparison with 
that of France. ‘ French literature is infinitely less read in England 
than in the rest of the world, perhaps, and English literature is 
less read in France. Almost every Briton of letters reads French ; 
few Frenchmen of letters know our language. I am not speaking 
of new novels, but of literature. It seems that nobody in Edin- 
burgh has read M. Chevrillon on Sidney Smith. Nor have I. I 
don’t want, at this hour, to read anybody on Sidney Smith. But 
take Verlaine. I would ask M. Prévost whether Frenchmen gush 
about Tennyson or Keats as we do about Verlaine. Yet I doubt 


not that M. Prévost prefers these English poets to his fellow 
countrymen. 


* . 
* 


M. Prévost admits exceptions. Edmond Gosse, Sainsbury, 
and Arthur Lang answer (according to the English) to Anatole 
France, Jules Lemaitre, and Brunetiére. Ignorant brute that I 
am, I never heard before of Edmond Gosse, Arthur Lang, or 
Sainsbury, unless he is the Somerset cricketer. Does M. 
Brunetiére play for Poitou? Isn’t it fun? Oh, M. Prévost, 
what a French mode of displaying English ignorance is yours! 
At Oxford and Cambridge we teach les jeunes Anglais to be 
négotiants, armatewrs, agents de comptoir! The Provost of 
Oriel is professor of book-keeping, Professor Sayce lectures in 
tare and tret. The Master of Balliol looks after compound ad- 
dition. Nautical construction is the province of Professor Court- 
hope. These facts may not be generally known, but they seem 
to be plausible inferences from M. Prévost’s remarks on English 
education. He may consult M. Paul Bourget and other gentle- 
men of France who are acquainted with Oxford. I went there once 
with a young French gentleman of an historical name. He 
envied us the place where we teach youth to be commercial. 
And indeed I will, even now, back English against French literary 
men at Greek or Latin prose or verse. A learned foreigner, say 
Mr. Ibsen, or Count Tolstoi, or an American of letters, say Mr. 


W. D. Howells, may be the arbitrator. Can I offer a more candid 
wager ? 
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Let me choose a more obvious test. Are there more shops 
where they sell English books in Paris, or more shops where they 
sell French and other foreign books in London? If M. Prévost 
admits that the advantage is on our side, and replies that our 
odious English novels are too dull for a Frenchman to read, I 
answer that I am talking of literature, not of new novels. Can 
you buy an English Shakespeare or Sir Thomas Browne in Franze 
as easily (setting Tauchnitz aside) as you can buy a French 
Moliére or Montaigne in England? If not, why not? I own 
that we don’t publish translations of M. Prévost’s novels in the 
Times, as the French published a crib to Mr. Haggard’s Jess in 
one of their great newspapers. Weread French novels in French, 
we who read them at all. M. Sarolea has rather an easy victory 
over M. Prévost on several points. As to his attack on the moral 
tone of certain French novels, I am not with M. Sarolea. If one 
does not like them, one need not read them ; they do not, in any 
case, influence one’s opinion of literature in France. The country 
of Moliére and Dumas, of Balzac and Pascal, does not stand or 
fall with her contemporary writers of romances. On the other 
hand the British public knows nothing of French, the French 
public nothing of English literature. Much, very much more 
was known in the century of Hume and Montesquieu, of the Abbé 
Prévost and Fielding, of Grimm and Horace Walpole. It was a 
civilised age. I trust I have said nothing injurious of M. Prévost 
who speaks English excellently and is a most agreeable companion. 
He does not seem to know our universities so well as M. Paul 
Bourget knows, and as M. Henri Taine knew them. And surely 
the thing for us bookish men tw do is to admire what is admirable 
in the literature of two great nations, not to accuse either nation 
alone of a general popular ignorance which, in fact, is common to 
both. To the world, in all countries, literature is the least and lowest 
of concerns. Business, pleasure, sport, war, the struggle for 
existence occupy mankind, French and English, Russian and 
Italian. We writers and readers are goniobombyces, and apt to 
take the buzz of our corner for ‘the mighty wave that echoes 
round the world.’ I wonder what Arthur Lang thinks about it, 
and Sainsbury, and Edmond ! 

* * 
* 

I do not propose to desolate the reader with replies to Mr. Max 
Miiller’s polemic against myself, in Contributions to the Science of 
Mythology (two volumes, 894 pages). But this is comic. Mr. 
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Max Miiller quotes against me Signor Canizzaro: Degli avversari 
al Lang ha ceduto te armi, which, being interpreted, means, 
‘Lang has chucked up the sponge.’ Yes, but Professor Enrico 
Morselli writes that my adversaries da lunga pezza furono 
obbligati al silenzio, ‘have long been obliged to hold their 
tongues.’ Both Italian critics are wrong, at least Professor 
Morselli is, for here we have Mr. Max Miiller reduced to silence 
in nearly nine hundred pages. Here we have the golden apples 
explained as suns which fall from the tree of night, and, in fact, 
the same story of the Dawn as usual. Ah, I lay down my arms, 
I do throw up the classic sponge, I really cannot repeat myself 
again, in nine hundred pages. Besides, I am afraid of the Sacred 
Congregation. Secwrus judicat orbis terrarwm: the world (some 
1,500 people in this case) may judge between me and Mr, Max 
Miiller. Had we lived two hundred years ago, what names we 
should have been calling each other. ‘German swine!’ ‘ Red 
shanked Scot !’ and all this about the gods of the heathen, who, 
everybody knows, are only vanity. We have learned that abuse 
is not argument, any more than is attributing to a man the 
reverse of his opinions and refuting that; or saying that he 
‘admits’ what he joyfully proclaims, or, in answer to a logical 
objection, replying that he cannot read Choctaw, or using any 
other of the fallacies of the erroneous past. Thus, when Mr. Max 
Miller wonders why I call my savages ‘ primitive, whereas I keep 
on writing that I don’t, or says they are ‘of the nineteenth 
century,’ though the evidence may be from B.c. 400, or a.p. 300, 


or 1500, or 1600, or 1700, I recognise our improved methods of 
controversy. 
* * 


* 

Mr. Duncan Robertson, whose verses are familiar to readers 
of LonGMaN’s MaGa4ZINE, sends this curious contribution of 
his Brownies in sleep. It is not so much a fable as an 
etiological myth, and I think Mr. Robertson could have invented 
it when awake. However, he did not. 

* * 
* 

Deak Si1z,—Have you in your wide experience found it a usual 
thing to dream a fable? I dreamt one the other night; dreamt 
that I was reading it to my little daughter, and, waking, remem- 


bered it. Here it is. I cannot say that I give the ipsissima 
verba I read, but the gist is there. 
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‘Once upon a time the fairies and the giants were at war, and 
one day the Fairy Queen fell into the power of a giant, who bound 
her to a tree till he could bring his fellows to sit in judgment on 
her. Then the Queen called for some one to carry a message to 
her husband, and the field-mouse heard her and came. Glad was 
he to carry her word, and he ran through the grass till a long, 
wide ditch of water stopped him. So he brought his cousin the 
water-rat, and he took the message and swam the ditch, but he 
came to a river, wide and swift, and that he could not pass. Then 
he came back to the Queen and she called for help again, and the 
linnet came, but the giant had set a hawk to watch outside the 
wood, and the linnet dared not pass him. Then there slipped out 
of the grass the corn-crake, and he took the message and ran 
through the long grass where no hawk could see him. He flew 
over the ditch and over the river and found the King of the 
fairies, who was not long in setting his wife free. The Queen then 
asked the corn-crake what reward he wished for the service he had 
done her. Now, in those days the corn-crake had no song or 
call, and he asked her to give him the most beautiful voice of all 
the birds. And the Queen granted his wish and appointed him 
her special guard and watchman. Now, the corn-crake sang so 
beautifully that all the world came to hear him, and he became very 
vain of his voice and was always showing it off when he should 
have been watching the enemies of the Fairy Queen. At last one 
day he was so entranced with the beauty of his song that he did 
not see the giants (?) stealing through the long grass (sic in my 
dream) to the place where the Queen lay sleeping. But the lark, 
who neither soared nor sang in those days, saw a movement in the 
grass and flew up into the air. Then hesaw what was the matter 
and wakened the Queen and she escaped. But when the King 
heard this he was very angry, and he took from the corn-crake his 
song and gave it to the lark, and gave the corn-crake his harsh, 
grating call. But the Queen was sorry for him, and though she 
could not change what the King had done, yet she gave this gift 
to the unhappy crake that he should still think his song the most 
beautiful in the world. So that is why he calls so much and is 
always watching, and why the lark soars and sings so beautifully.’ 

‘I could no more have invented that fable in my waking 
moments than I could fly. And yet I can trace the genesis of it. I 
had been writing verses (only very little ones) in which the corn- 
crake and the Fairy Queen figured, though nothing about my 
fable. I have also often wondered at the corn-crake’s monotonous 
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railing. A lady says its knees are stiff and creak as it marches 
round the fields. Imagine that when you next hear a corn-crake 


and the picture it suggests is a funny one.’ 


* * 
* 


The Spectator holds me fora Westland Whig, and a ‘hissing’ 
Voltairean Anti-Jacobite. So I have rhymed my political 
opinions. 

RED AND WHITE ROSES. 


Red roses under the sun 

For the King who is lord of land ; 
But he dies when his day is done, 
For his memory careth none 

When the glass runs empty of sand. 


White roses under the moon 
For the King without lands to give ; 
But he reigns with the reign of June, 
With the rose and the Blackbird’s tune, 
And he lives while Faith shall live. 


Red roses for wealth and might ; 

White roses for hopes that flee ; 
And the dreams of the day and the night, 
For the Lord of our heart’s delight — 

For the King that is over the sea. 


* * 
* 


That is the humour of it, it never was practical politics. 


Red roses for beef and beer ; 

Red roses for wine and gold ; 
But they drank of the water clear, 
In exile and sorry cheer, 

To the Kings of our sires of old. 


ANDREW LANG. 
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HOW TONEY IAKES liONEY, 


PREFACE. 


HE financial puzzle of mankind is not how 
to make money, but how to lay it out to 
advantage. A man is taught a profession or trade, 
but it is no part of his education to learn what 
to do with money when he has made it, and wealth 
which comes to him by inheritance usually finds him 
equally unprepared. 
It is the object of this book to set forth a plan 


for the employment of capital, which shall safeguard 
the interests of the prudent investor, while enabling 


him to make a maximum of profit with the minimum 
of risk. 

The merits of this plan we leave readers to 
judge—first urging this practical point in its favour, 
that it has been successfully tested in our own 
experience, 
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